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INCLUDING “BUILDING: MONEY” 


New Government Buildings zz Washington 
in which Anaconda Metals are Installed 


Below are listed some of the new Government 
Buildings in Washington in which rustless 
Anaconda Metals have been or are being used: 


BUILDING PRODUCTS USED 


U. S. POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT 

Delano & Aldrich, Architects . . . . . + Amaconda Copper Pipe 

McCloskey & Company, General Contractors. . . Anaconda Extruded Bronze 
I. C. C—LABOR BUILDING 

Arthur Brown, Jr., Architect , a ae 

James Stewart & Co., Inc., General Contractors . . «Anaconda Copper Pipe 
CENTRAL HEATING PLANT 

Paul Phillippe Cret, Consulting Architect ; 

Rust Company, General Contractors . . . . . Amaconda “85” Red-Brass Pipe 
DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE BUILDING . . . . . Anaconda Sheet Copper 

Zantsinger, Borie & Medary, Architects . . . . . . . Anaconda Copper Pipe 

George A. Fuller & Co., General Contractors . . Anaconda “85” Red-Brass Pipe 
ARCHIVES BUILDING 

John Russell Pope, Architect . . . . . . Anaconda Sheet Copper 

George A. Fuller & Co., General Contractors . . . Anaconda Extruded Bronze 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE BUILDING 

York & Sawyer, Architects . ; 

Consolidated Engineering Co., Inc., General Contractors. Anaconda “85” Red-Brass Pipe 
UNITED STATES SUPREME COURT BUILDING 

Cass Gilbert, Architect : . 3 

George A. Fuller & Co., General Contractors . . Anaconda “85” Red-Brass Pipe 
THE PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE BUILDING 

J. H. de Sibour, Architect i 

Wills, Taylor & Mafera Corp., General Contractors . . Anaconda Copper Pipe 
THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS ADDITION 

Pierson & Wilson, Architects . . . . . . . . Anaconda Sheet Copper 

Jacobson Brothers Co., General Contractors . . . Anaconda “85” Red-Brass Pipe 
MALE RECEIVING WARD OF ST. ELIZABETH’S HOSPITAL 


Const. Div. of the Veterans’ Administration, Architects . Anaconda Sheet Copper 
B. W. Construction Company, General Contractors . Anaconda “85” Red-Brass Pipe 


For years Anaconda has been the Building Industry's principal source of 

supply for copper, brass and bronze of unvarying high quality. That Anaconda 

products are so widely used in governmental construction work bears ample 
a¢OnvA testimony to their dependability. The American Brass Company, General 
Offices: Waterbury, Connecticut. Offices and Agencies in Principal Cities. 





———— 
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Blackstone 


CHARLES ADAMS PLATT 
1861-1933 


ry. 
To SPEND a long life in the creation of works of 
beauty, to care unswervingly for the things of the 
spirit and the mind, to wake the love of innumerable 
friends through the promptings of a generous heart 
to do all this is surely to fulfill a high destiny. 
Such was the achievement of Charles A. Platt. He 
was an artist in the very core of his being. Upon his 
personality and upon his work there was ever a 
gracious accent, as of one to whom a lofty standard 
came, in the old saying, as natural as breathing. He 
was a traditionalist, turning to the lessons of the 
past with unhesitating confidence. But never was 
there an artist who more decisively proved that 
tradition may energize progress and lead to essen- 
tially modern accomplishment. 

He designed from within outward. He looked first 
to his plan and then made the facade an expression 
of its purpose. He knew all about ‘‘functionalism”’ 
long before the modernists began to use the term. 
When he designed the beautiful Freer Museum, in 
Washington, he made it not only a monumental 
work externally but gave it a fairly unique status in 
matters of lighting, the arrangement of rooms, cor- 
ridors, and so on. He leaves behind him the drawings 
for the vast National Gallery, projected likewise for 
Washington. . . . Platt was a constructive archi- 
tect, if ever there was one, for whom a public 
building or a private house had to have organic life. 


It is as an architect that he is most widely known, 
but to look back over his fruitful career is to see 
upon how many adventures his artistic passion 
launched him. He was one of the founders of the 
American school of etching, producing many plates 
in his earlier years, plates marked by a firm, fluent 
line and by excellent composition. . . . His book 
on the enchantment of old Italian gardens was the 
first on the subject to appear in this country, and 
on turning from the brush and needle he figured as 
a consummate master of landscape architecture. 
Platt, in a word, could do anything that an artist 
could do. 

He has left a noble mark upon American art, one 
significant of taste, of refinement, of pure beauty. 
He had creative power and used it with remarkably 
balanced judgment. Of his traits as a man those who 
knew him will cherish grateful memories. . . . He 
will be remembered through his works. He will be 
remembered for the endearing manner in which he 
served as president of the Century Club. He will be 
remembered for his unselfish labors as president of 
the American Academy in Rome, labors direct with 
intense solicitude to the allying of young talent with 
an inspiring ideal. 


Roya. Cortissoz 


Reprinted from The New York Herald-Tribune 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Madison’s Plight 
Sir: 

On August 24, I wrote you a letter out- 
lining our experience to date in the attempt 
to secure federal funds for public works 
construction in Madison, and I want to 
bring my story to date by telling you what 
has occurred since: 

As I stated before, on August 18 the City 
of Madison furnished additional informa- 
tion as requested by Mr. Ferebee, and on 
September 8, we were advised that our 
projects had been approved by Mr. Ickes 
and also by the President (?). Mr. Ferebee, 
the State Engineer, in a public statement 
said: 

‘Madison's projects are now approved 
and it is up to the City to get busy.” 

We got in touch with Mr. Ferebee at once 
and suggested that we would advertise for 
bids at once so that contracts could be let. 
He stated that there were some particular 
items required by the Federal Government 
which must be included in our specifica- 
tions, and the matter of wages in Wisconsin 
was not as yet definitely decided. He sug- 
gested that he would be able to furnish us 
this information to be included in our 
specifications early the next week — two 
weeks have elapsed and the information is 
not as yet available. 

It was suggested that the next thing for 
us to do was to get in touch with Mr. Clay, 
Public Bodies Division of the Public Works 
Administration, because he had charge of 
the matter of executing the Borrower's 
Contract which would be necessary between 
the City of Madison and the Federal Gov- 
ernment before work could start. I at once 
wrote Mr. Clay outlining our situation, 
giving him all of the information which 
seemed to be pertinent and requesting him 
to advise us what he wanted us to do. I 
have not as yet heard from Mr. Clay and the 
matter of preparing our specifications is 
still being held up. 

If it is the desire of the Public Works 
Administration that any work is to be done 
in Wisconsin and the other northern states 
this fall, it is absolutely essential that 
contracts be awarded in the immediate fu- 
ture, and I am becoming discouraged be- 
cause we have, as yet, no basis for believing 
that this will be the fact 

May I offer the following informa- 
tion with reference to the National Recov- 
ery Act which is of particular interest to 
architects. In the Madison list of projects 
there was included one building, a greatly 
needed addition to our Service Building; 
this request was denied. 

Last fall a school at Rhinelander, Wis- 
consin, was burned. have been 
meeting in church basements, vacant stores 
other throughout the city. 


Classes 


and places 


Plans and specifications for a new’ school 
were made by our firm, bids were invited 
last spring and the Board was ready to sign 
a contract. It then developed that the source 
of money was dried up on account of the 
bank closings. Upon learning of this Federal 
Aid, the City of Rhinelander, through our 
office, made application for financing this 
project. Here again, while sewer mains, 
water mains, etc. have been granted, no 
approval has come for this project. The City 
of Rhinelander is asking for a loan of 
$45,000.00. 

I submit this further evidence that archi- 
tects and building mechanics, in my opin- 
ion, cannot look for much help from this 
source. 

JAMEs R. LAw 
Mayor 


Madison, Wis. 


Neptune Gardens 
Sir: 

| have just received the September num- 
ber of the Forum, full of apparently inter- 
esting statements regarding the present 
Public Works and Housing situation, which 
| have looked forward to reading. 

My eye naturally went first to housing 
matters and the comment under the caption 
“The First Housing Approvals.”’ The first 
paragraph of thirty-seven lines covers 
correct facts concerning the project. The 
remainder of the article, about double that 
length, concerns itself with gossip about Mr. 
McDonald, including at least one misstate- 
ment of important fact, and comments on 
the land and its value that could only be 
interpreted by the reader as questioning the 
validity of the transaction. I confess to be- 
ing somewhat shocked at this use of the 
columns of THE ARCHITECTURAL Forum. 
Most of the facts stated have no economic 
or social relation to the validity of the 
housing project, regardless of their truth, 
and | am informed that they are in the main 
not correct, nor has the insinuating com- 
ment on the value of the land any economic 
validity. 

I am amazed that the Forum should have 
printed any such statement without at 
least first having sought information as to 
its accuracy from the professional men who 
have designed the project and who have 
made up and submitted the financial state- 
ment on which the loan was based and by 
which the economic value of the land was 
determined, in accord with the established 
policy of the Housing Division of the ad- 
ministration, which has established the 
sensible fact that the value of land for 
housing is its value for the housing to be 
built upon it. 

As one of the professional men involved 
in the design of this project, I think I 


THE 


“ARCHITECTURAL: 


have a right to protest against this sor 
of insidious comment which in the mind o 
the casual reader can only stimulate un 
favorable suggestions which are in no wa\ 
supportable by the facts concerning the 
project and its design. 

The final paragraph in your opening edi- 
torial states that the profession cannot 
afford to sit waiting, and that the architect 
must make every effort to see that the loans 
are applied for at once and that only by 
doing their utmost to develop the poten- 
tialities of the National Recovery Act, 
can the profession say ‘We do our part.” 
When a sincere and competent group of 
professional minds have done this, they 
should not be subject to such unwarranted, 
unsound, and insidious comment by an 
influential, technical, architectural journal. 
The other designers of the project join me 
in this expression. 

WILLIAM STANLEY PARKER 
JOHN NOLEN 
FREDERIC H. Fay 
James F. CLapp 
Boston 


The account of Neptune Gardens and its 
real estate background was obtained from 
sources believed to be reliable. There was no 
intention of disparaging the project or its 
proponents. To them we express our sincere 
regret. Ed. 


Patience 
Sir: 

We greatly appreciate your comprehen- 
sive answer to our inquiry regarding 
the delay in the government post office 
work. It looks as though we will simply 
have to be patient and give the Treasury 
Department time to get to the project in 
which we are particularly interested. 

We realize the public works problem is a 
tremendous one and are convinced that the 
officials involved are endeavoring to do 
their best to expedite matters. 
A. C. McDonaLp 
Secretary-Treasurer 


George D. Mason & Co. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Better Posted 
Sir: 

The article on “The Steuben Taverns” 
published in the September number of THE 
ARCHITECTURAL ForRuUM was very well han- 
dled. I appreciate the publicity which you 
have given to me through this source. I hope 
that my clients will be as well pleased with 
the article as I am. 

I wish to add a few words of praise for 
the good work being undertaken by the 
Forum which I believe is keeping the archi- 
tects better posted with what is going on in 
this great country of ours than any other 
similar publication. 

The ‘ Building Money” section always 
proves most interesting and gives the archi- 
tect an opportunity to keep in touch with 
conditions not strictly technical. 

FRANK E. HAHN 


‘ 


Philadelphia 
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Practical Housingometer 
Sir: 

In regard to the recent letter of criticism 
of the Housingometer, THE ARCHITECTURAL 
Forum, August, 1933] may I inform you 
that the issue has been confused. The 
Housingometer is one thing, the formula 
presented with it quite another. The Hous- 
ingometer is a slide rule on which can be 
quickly calculated the effects of the varying 
interrelating factors, one upon another, 
which go into a housing set-up. The formula 
was the shorthand means of compiling data 
necessary for this slide rule. Any number of 
less direct methods could be devised. 

The Housingometer was criticized as not 
being elastic enough, that instead of assum- 
ing building costs and maintenance costs for 
a given time in a given locality, every factor 
should be allowed to vary. It seems to me 
that the chart in its present form is more 
useful than a chart which would be so 
complex that it would be almost impossible 
to use and, I believe, also impossible to 
compile. 

During normal times over a period of 
months in a given locality, building prices, 
probable financial charges, the possibility 
of tax-exemption, etc. remain sufficiently 
constant to make the fabrication of a more 
elaborate chart seem impractical. 

W. F. R. BALLARD 

New York 


Booklet 
Sir: 

Your booklet on the National Public 
Works program was duly received, read, 
re-read, and filed. 

It is the most comprehensive and all- 
inclusive brochure on this very important 
matter that has come to my attention. 

DALE R. McENARY 

Minneapolis 


Miscaptioned 
Sir: 

On page 232 of your issue of September, 
1933, you publish a picture with the caption: 

‘“Prudential’s Duffield (right), giving the 
Beaux Arts Medal to Frank C. Farley, 
representing the Princeton School of Archi- 
tecture” 

This is so entirely incorrect that it leads 
one to wonder if the rest of the information 
contained in your ‘‘ Building Money”’ sec- 
tion is of similar dependability. 

For your information let me state that 
the photograph shows Mr. Duffield receiv- 
ing on behalf of Princeton University the 
medal given by the Groupe American So- 
ciete des Architectes Diplomes to the 
architectural school who has made the best 
record during the previous year. Mr. 
Farley is the President of the Societe, and 


is giving the medal to Mr. Duffield, because 
the latter was at that time Acting-President 
of Princeton University, not because he was 
also the President of the Prudential Insur- 
ance Company. 

The entirely misleading caption which 
your staff evolved to accompany the picture 
I am afraid is typical of the rather flippant 
wise-cracking attitude which has crept into 
your magazine, particularly in this new 
section. 

SHERLEY W. MORGAN 
Director 
Princeton University 
Princeton, N. J. 
Sir: 

There is an interesting error on page 232 
of the September number of THE ARcuI- 
TECTURAL FORUM 

This should read: ‘‘Frank C. Farley, 
President of the Groupe Americain, Societe 
des Architectes Diplomes par le Gouverne- 
ment, presenting their medal to Acting 
President Duffield, representing the Prince- 
ton School of Architecture.” 

This ceremony was held last spring at 
Princeton, and as I happen to be Secretary 
of the Groupe Americain it caught my eye. 

Lewis G. ADAMS 

New York City 

Errors in the caption resulted only from 
using the caption attached to the photograph 


by the news-photo service from whom it was 
obtained. — Ed. 


Home Mortgages? 
Sir: 

In your September issue, Building Money 
section, you published a table showing the 
distribution of urban mortgages. To mort- 
gage companies were attributed only 
$3,000,000,000 worth of mortgages and all 
of them were classed as home mortgages. 
This seems to be obviously an error. 

CHAUNCEY K. HUBBARD 

Pittsburgh 


The table referred to was compiled by 
Arthur J. Mertzke, economist of the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board. He writes: “The 
tabulation . showing only $3,000,000,000 
worth of mortgages held by mortgage com- 
panies is admittedly an under-estimate. I be- 
lieve that in ordinary times second mortgage 
companies alone hold approximately that 
amount of mortgages. The three billion dollar 
figure, therefore, is merely a conservative 
estimate of the volume of home mortgages 
held by mortgage companies and no attempt 
was made to estimate the volume of mort- 
gages on commercial properties held by these 
institutions.’’ — Ed. 


Oasis 
Sir: 

Have just returned from a visit with two 
friends to the Chicago Century of Progress 
Exposition and we want to thank you for 
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the welcome oasis which you provided for 
our weary soles and senses. 

The altruistic purpose of your building is 
a finer representation of your business than 
any material exhibit could have been. The 
volume of the crowds to whom you are 
host surely expresses the volume of their 
appreciation to you. 

THEO. H. PFARRER 
Elizabeth, N. J. 


Reprinting the Fair 
Sir: 

I did not see your July issue until after 
visiting the Chicago Exposition. This issue 
is so complete as to illustrations, plans, 
and opinions that I believe it might well 
be sold on the Exposition grounds, but per- 
haps this is already being done. 

Emit Lorcu 
Director 
University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor 


The third reprinting will be on sale Oct. 
10th at the Exposition, or may be ordered 
direct from the publishers. Price, one dollar 
a copy. The second reprinting has just been 
exhausted. -— Ed. 


Credit 
Sir: 

I regret to note that in the publication in 
your September issue of two waterworks 
buildings, Erie, Pa., and Sewickley, Pa., no 
credit was given to the authors of the work. 

May I state, for your information, that 
both these buildings are the work of the 
J. N. Chester Engineers, of Pittsburgh. 
The architectural design was done by this 
office, for the engineers (not directly for 
the owners). 

LOUIS STEVENS 

Pittsburgh 

Forum regrets that borrowed photographs 
did not give usual information regarding de 
signers and engineers, and lack was discovered 
too late to give credit where much credit is 
due. Ed. 


Winsomely Frank 
Sir: 

On reading Mr. Cret’s article in your 
August issue. 

. . The arches to which Mr. Cret refers 
were not structural, as he implies, in any 
sense of the word, any more than a rainbow 
is structural. They are merely plastic curves 
sprung between posts, jointless, simple and 
serene as anyone may see. 

. . If the able and distinguished archi- 
tects of the present day had exercised a 
little of the well-known Sullivan philosophy 
in designing the Century of Progress build- 
ings, we would, perhaps, have had some- 
thing great, alluring, winsomely frank and 
dignified. Instead of that we have an erratic 
mess of ill advised and, with few exceptions, 
emotionally negative, and _ functionless, 
forms with their witless color scheme, to 
bedevil our eyes on these glorious summer 
days. 

(GEORGE G. ELMSLIE 
Chicago 
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GRID SYSTEM | 


CONCRETE 
CONSTRUCTION 


A new and extremely economical 
form of flat slab construction for 
floors and roofs, cast on removable 
steel domes. It gives increased 
strength, lower weight, and lower 
cost. 


Preparing Grid System forms and special skylight construction; neu’ Rindge Technical High Schoo 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. Ralph Harrington Doane, Architect, Boston. Cleverdon, Varney (& Pike, 
Engineers. George A. Fuller Company, General Contractors 


. 
The Grid System 
of reinforced concrete construction was used throughout the new Rindge Technical High 
School, which is described in this number of the AncuiTEcTURAL Forum. Coffered ceilings were 
left exposed and painted. . . . The cutting out of useless concrete between ribs makes very 
considerable saving in concrete and reinforcing steel, lowers the dead weight and allows wider 
spans and column spacing, making possible bay s up to 32 feet square. The new system of sky- 
light construction gives superior lighting and the avoidance of condensation makes it much 


more acceptable. 


Acoustical Treatment 


lr 
The coffered ceilings produced by the Grid 
System, when left exposed, have in them 
selves excellent acoustic properties, tending 
to break up echoes and greatly reducing 
sound reflection. Now, a new development 
is the further treatment of the coffers by a 
spray process; with markedly beneficial 
results, both from the point of view of 
acoustical correction and of improved 
appearance. We should be glad to answer 
inquiries and furnish information regarding 
this Process 


Availability of Grid System 


The Grid System and the steel domes used 
in it are covered by our patents. The Grid 
Flat Slab Corporation is prepared to act as 
consulting engineers with architect and 
engineers in any Grid System design, and 


, * 
. . : - 
to furnish, place, oil and remove domes. 4 ae bd Ps 4) > 
A 


Your correspondence is invited. 


Classroom in new Rindge Technical High School, Cambridge, Mass. Note fine appearance of coffered cerling 


and new skylight construction. 


Grip Frat StaB CORPORATION 


761 DUDLEY STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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OFFICE OF 
J. EDWARD FULLER 
VICE PRESIOENT 


W. J. Grosvenor & Company, 
270 Cedar Street, 
Somervilie, Mass. 


Gentilemen:- 


Now that your work on the Rindge Technical School at 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, is completed, I am very glad to state that 
the Material, Workmanship and Service in connection with the "Knapp" 
Metal Window and Door Trim, Blackboard Moulding, Picture Moulding 
and Base, was very satisfactory both to the Owners and ourselves. 
Your entire contract for this work was 100% efficient. 


Very truly yours, 
GEQRGR A. FULLER COMPANY. 


< 


E. Fuller 
Vice-President. 


ECONOMICAL? YES ARE WE GRATEFUL? YES 


“Knapp” Plastered-in, Sanitary, interior The art and engineering exemplified in the 


metal trim such as used in the Rindge School is 
economical. That is our biggest talking point 
for either the small grade school or the largest 
of institutions. 

Ideal for Housing Projects, Colleges, Public 
Buildings and Residences. Does not warp, 
shrink or crack; it's fireproof; keeps out mice, 
termites, cockroaches, etc. It is homey and 
attractive. Ask for catalogue and details. 


BROTHERS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Incorporated in 1905. Branches in all principal centers 


603 W. WASHINGTON BLVD., CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE - 


Rindge Technical High School by Ralph 
Harrington Doane has attracted unusual inter- 
est. We are thankful that ‘‘Knapp"’ metal trim 
was considered appropriate for the project and 
we appreciate the compliment paid our factory 
and our New England representative (W. J. 
Grosvenor & Co.) by the George A. Fuller 


Company, General Contractors. 
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TO SPEED PUBLIC WORKS 


Ll; is dangerous to draw a general conclusion from a 
single example, for it may not be typical; it may even 
be the exception. If the workings of the Public Works 
Administration in Madison, Wisconsin, are being 
duplicated in hundreds of other cities, it is not surpris- 
ing that criticism now comes rattling off the presses, 
drowning out the announcements that ‘‘so much has 
been allotted to such-and-such.”’ These allotments are 
earmarkings of credit to be paid from PWA funds 
when, if and as projects meet the requirements of 
proper submission form, financing set-up, completion 
of architectural or engineering plans, legal sanctions, 
PWA board analyses and modifications, PWA con- 
tracts, submission of bids, and, finally, awards of con- 
struction contracts. A long process, with many a slip 
twixt allotment and cash. 

Allotments to date total over a billion and a half, 
actual funds disbursed total approximately 70 million 
or about two per cent of the total fund available. Thisis 
evidence that the hopeful cry of ‘‘off the dole-roll by 
Christmas”’ is vain for workers in the construction 
industry. These figures might even indicate that the 
plight of Madison is typical. Here is one community 
ready to go ahead, using all possible initiative and 
intelligence, complying with all government rules, 
requirements, regulations and suggestions, and still no 
funds come from the coffers of the PWA to put her 
men back to work. It is discouraging to Madison’s 
architect-mayor James R. L. Law,* demoralizing to 
his relief-roll citizens who want to start before snow 
flies. Disheartening to builders is the fact that the 
one building needed was left off the list of Madison’s 
allotments. 

On the other hand, we must believe that Madison’s 
plight is the exception, not the rule. Administrator 
Ickes has publicly urged municipalities to speed their 
projects to Washington through the State Engineers, 
putting the blame for delay squarely on the local 
authorities who are failing to avail themselves of their 
Public Works opportunities. He assures us that the 
building industry will not be the ‘‘forgotten man”’ 
in Public Works. Speed is the motto of the Ad- 
ministration. But—the public must be protected 
against ‘‘pork.’’ Each project must be investigated 
thoroughly. But caution and investigation cause 
delay. The enormity of the emergency makes us all 
impatient; realization of the colossal task and respon- 
sibility should make us tolerant of all but needless 
delay. 

The Washington personnel of the PWA is working 
at top speed ten to sixteen hours a day, holidays 
included. We are sure that the Administrator and his 
deputies would welcome every practical constructive 


“Correspondence, page 18, September and October, 1933, THE 
ARCHITECTURAL FORUM. 

+The Survey of Needed Construction’’ and ‘‘ The Ohio Sur- 
vey,’ THE ARCHITECTURAL Forum, June, 1933. 


suggestion from competent sources for speeding up 
project approvals. We suggest that critics, before be- 
coming vocal, consult with representatives of the de- 
signing, executing and manufacturing branches of 
construction — men noted for efficient operations 
to study the Administration procedure in order to 
suggest, if possible, any and all means of expediting 
the work. 

Architects and the building industry must take their 
full share of the blame for delay. They had no surveys 
of needed buildings in spite of examples and commit- 
ments;t the unintegrated, individualistic groups that 
constitute the normally second-largest industry in the 
country were unprepared; could not say, ‘‘Here are 
plans for building projects; when do we start?” 
Waterworks and highways had been planned and suc- 
cessfully advocated by the interested organizations. 
Why not buildings? It is not yet too late. We conti- 
dently expect the Administration to pay particular 
attention to building projects of non-federal character. 
We look for more allotments in the immediate future 
for schools, city and county buildings and recreational 
and cultural buildings. 


To ACCOMPLISH the objectives of the Recovery Act 
and to coordinate its program with the Relief Adminis- 
tration, we make this recommendation. That the 
Public Works Administration now allot an adequate 
sum to the Planning Board for the express purpose of 
conducting an immediate Survey of Needed Con- 
struction in each State, employing expert State survey 
directors, each to cooperate with the State Engineer 
and to engage unemployed architects, engineers and 
draftsmen from local relief rolls for the field work and 
compilation of the Survey. We believe this to be the 
most expeditious way of ‘formulating a comprehensive 
program of public works,”’ a mandate of the Act. 

Through this plan a constructive and necessary 
work would be performed by qualified, trained men. 
The Planning Board can develop at once the program 
for coordinating this work with the Federal, State and 
city relief agencies. The surveys would be of inesti- 
mable value to the State Engineers in locating and 
judging projects. Naturally the immediate task of the 
State Engineers, that of speeding projects to Wash- 
ington, should not be delayed by the surveys; both 
should proceed simultaneously. Projects would be 
brought to light in communities which Secretary 
Ickes states are backward in applying for loans. Local 
reports of the survey would enlist public support for 
the projects. Local planning boards, architectural 
organizations and municipal authorities would co- 
operate to make the ‘‘comprehensive program” a 
reality. 

We have faith in the integrity and sincerity of the 
men who constitute the Public Works Administration. 
We now urge again that buildings receive their full 
share of government financing. We confidently expect 
the promise of increased speed of action to be fulfilled. 


Scent Mle 
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A CORPORATION’S OFFICES 


SHREVE, LAMB & HARMON, ARCHITECTS 


\ HEN manufacturers of building materials set 
about to select an architect to design a building, 
they choose carefully—for business reasons. The 
late T. F. Manville found the problem so knotty ten 
years ago when he wanted to add to the old Johns- 
Manville Building at 41st Street and Madison 
Avenue in New York that he invited 23 architects 
to draw lots for the job. Ludlow & Peabody won. 

Last year when Johns-Manville made up its mind 
to move from the old building, it had the same 
problem, but a simpler solution. On cordial terms 
with most New York architects, the company was 
particularly indebted to Shreve, Lamb & Harmon, 
who in the Bankers Trust Company Building had 
collaborated* with J-M engineers in developing a 
new partition. Consequently, no feelings were hurt, 
no business was lost when they got the job. 

A giant among building material manufacturers, 
Johns-Manville owns three mines, operates thirteen 
factories, and does business through sixty-seven 
offices. It was to house the 450 officers and em- 
ploves of its executive staff in New York that new 
offices were sought. 

With steel framing and curtain walls, the problem 
of exterior walls for skyscrapers was solved long ago. 
Not the same progress, however, has been made 
with the interior. Methods common twenty years 
ago are still in general use today. 

Because tenant changes in large cities are made 


* Other architect-collaborators were: Ely Jacques Kahn, 
Ralph Walker and the Rockefeller Center architects. 


on an average of one every thirty-three months, the 
need has been for more flexible interiors. High per- 
centage of salvage and low maintenance are other 
requirements that are bringing about the evolution 
of a new building interior construction system. 

Even before the hunt for space began the execu- 
tives had resolved to put into effect their interpre- 
tation of the new science. Because they were spend- 
ing for twenty years they were not overconcerned 
with initial cost, but they were concerned with high 
efficiency and low maintenance. Further, they 
wanted offices which in themselves would demon- 
strate the suitability of as many of the company’s 
products as possible. 

Five primary requisites were set up: 

1. Comfortable working conditions 

a. Good air 

b. Good light 
Privacy 
Quiet 
Flexibility 
. Attractiveness in appearance to employes and 

visitors 
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The space seekers examined a dozen or more first 
rank buildings in the mid-town area without finding 
what they were looking for, or at least not in the 
degree they wanted. Finally, because of its location, 
the adaptable character of the space, and the invit- 
ing terms of the lease, six floors, from the seventh 
to the twelfth, each with a usable area of 8,000 sq. 
ft., were leased in a building across the street, 22 
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Kast 40th Street, owned by the New York Trust 
Company. 

Twenty-six floors above the twelfth floor, totally 
apart from the rest of the organization, an office 
suite was leased for the only active Manville in the 
business, H. Ek. Manville, chairman of the com- 
pany’s executive committee. 

Special conditions create special leases. The 
building agreed to purchase and install complete 
equipment for all year round air conditioning, to 
buy and install indirect lighting fixtures suitable to 
the tenant, to devote a special directory to company 
names in the lobby, to set up an aluminum plaque 
outside the building signifying the presence of 
Johns-Manville in the building. 

In return the tenant agreed to sign a lease for ten 
years, with two optional five-year clauses, to pay for 
and install all partitioning, flooring and ceiling 
treatment, to find room for part of the air condi- 
tioning equipment in space the tenant was paying 
for. It is presumed that the tenant paid not more 
than a third more per square foot than it would 
have cost had there been no air conditioning, no 
special features. 

Air Conditioning. Most building owners have 
been reluctant to install summer and winter air con- 
ditioning, fearful that prospective tenants might 
balk at having the cost passed along to them in 
increased rentals. The Two Seventy-five Madison 
Corporation probably felt the same way, but Johns- 
Manville had strong feelings about air conditioning, 
and was prepared to pay. 

Air conditioning contributed importantly to ful- 
fillment of two requisites—comfortable working con- 
ditions through distribution of cool and dehumid?- 
fied or warm and humidified air, and quiet through 
minimizing street noises by eliminating open win- 
dows. Further, part of the increased cost of space 
was offset by more efficient use of space. With out- 
side and inside space equally valuable, the space 
was divided on the basis of use efficiency, without 
regard to window lighting or outside air. How im- 
portant this was in determining the office layout 
can be imagined from the fact that more than 
12,000 sq. ft. of interior space, which in most offices 
would have to be devoted to storage and other non- 
productive activities, is used by office workers. 

The system has been designed to furnish two com- 
plete air changes per hour, supplying a maximum of 
33% per cent fresh air to the 500,000 cu. ft. of space 
on the six floors.* It can maintain an inside tem- 
perature of 80° with 50 per cent relative humidity 
when the air outside is 95° dry bulb and 75° wet 
bulb temperature. 

In the choice of refrigerating equipment, the 


*Somewhat cooler perhaps because of the increased alti- 
tude, Mr. Manville’s office on the 38th floor is not air condi- 
tioned. His executive committee colleagues enjoy twitting 
him about his torrid space 
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building owners came to the conclusion that it would 
be economical because of lower steam rates obtained 
by summer purchase from the New York Steam 
Corporation to install a steam jet refrigerating unit. 

In this type of system, the water used in sprays 
to cool the air is chilled by admitting it to a spray 
chamber or evaporator, maintained at such high 
vacuum that a small part of the water is immedi- 
ately evaporated, thereby cooling the remainder 
which is pumped out and ustd. The evaporated 
vapor is picked up by booster steam jets and com- 
pressed to a lower vacuum where it is condensed by 
the available cooling water supply. 

Control is the secret of good air conditioning. In 
steam jet refrigeration there are several methods in 
common use. The manufacturer of the equipment 
in this installation employs a subdivided evaporator, 
whereas other manufacturers use subdivided con- 
densers or large valves in the booster suctions to 
permit independent operation of the boosters. 

This unit has three steam jet boosters, each with 
its own evaporator compartment. Two have 70-ton 
capacity, one 40-ton, and provision has been made 
for another 70-ton booster to be added later if other 
tenants decide to follow J-M’s example. One 70-ton 
and one 40-ton booster are manually operated, the 
other having thermostatic control. With this ar- 
rangement, speedy adjustment can be made to meet 
varying cooling load requirements. During the past 
summer, in which steam jet refrigeration was being 
given its first real test, the unit for the J-M offices 
Was in continuous service and performed satis- 
factorily. 

The refrigerating plant and cooling tower are 
located in the basement. Cold water is shot up to 
the seventh floor, directly overhead, where space 
has been allotted to a booster pump, an air washer, 
dehumidifier and fan. (See schematic diagram, page 
262.) Each floor has its own fan room, with a capac- 
ity of 75,000 c. f. m. 

The duct layout is simple (see diagram, page 262) 
with the corridor ceilings being used to carry the 
main ducts. The ceilings have been furred, and the 
ducts concealed beneath a false ceiling of acoustic 
tile units. Although a low ceiling is the result, it has 
been possible to locate all office outlets in the walls 
near the ceiling, thereby eliminating the necessity 
of reducing office ceiling heights. The used air is 
returned to the corridors through vents in office 
doors. 

Four months’ experience with air conditioning 
has produced definite favorable results. Officers and 
employes are unanimous in declaring that when the 
day is over they feel less tired and have accom- 
plished more work. The effect has been particularly 
noticeable in the inside office spaces where adver- 
tising copywriters and draftsmen are quartered. 

Lighting. In fulfillment of part two of the first 
requisite—good light—the company insisted on 
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‘otally indirect lighting of 20-foot candles at desk 
level. The resulting metal and glass ceiling fixture 
is one that meets those requirements (see illustra- 
tions). Although it supplies totally indirect light the 
luminous louver forming the base eliminates the 
black spot that usually accompanies totally indirect 
lighting. 

The heart of the unit is a processed bulb, its base 
coated with a metallized paint to direct the light 
upward.* Although there is a loss in light reflection 
from the acoustic ceiling, it is so slight that no in- 
creased wattage was required to obtain the required 
desk level intensity. Fixtures are not spaced on 
uniform centers because the tile ceiling permits loca- 
tion of units to meet the conditions of each indi- 
vidual office. For even light distribution in offices 
requiring two or more units, 300 watt bulbs were 
installed in fixtures nearest the windows and 200 
watters in the others. 

Partitions. The large number of private offices 
has led someone to suggest that Johns-Manville 
resembles a Mexican army—all generals and no 
privates. So far as the New York office is concerned, 
it is partially true. With 800 different products to 
sell, and every industry a market, there are, of 
necessity, many divisions, each with its divisional 
chief and staff. 


*To encourage owners and managers to install indirect 
light, which usually costs more, the processed bulb manu- 
facturers sell bulbs to them at dealer rates, permitting them 
to make a profit in reselling to tenants. 


But the important reason for the many private 
offices was the company’s insistence on privacy 
not to prevent overhearing, but to encourage work, 
to discourage office visiting, and to minimize the 
constant interruptions caused by passing co-workers 
and visitors. 

Changing offices gave the company an oppor- 
tunity it had long been seeking, a chance to demon- 
strate al the possibilities of its new partition 
system. The basic material had been used for years, 
and a few experimental efforts had been made with 
the partition system, but no one had really put it to 
the test of versatile and continued use. 

The partitions consist of asbestos-cement wall 
sheets, friezes and baseboards, secured to light- 
weight steel studs by invisible holding devices. The 
wall sheets have a maximum size of 4x8 ft. x V% in., 
and have been installed in 2 and 4 ft. widths 
throughout. The steel studs are formed of two 
rolled channels welded together to form 3 x 2"% in. 
I-beams that are adjustable in length to allow for 
variation in ceiling height. Embossed slots in the 
flanges on each side of the stud are provided to re- 
ceive the clips attached to the wall sheets. (For 
further explanation of the construction see the 
details on page 260.) 

Three types of finish were scheduled for three 
office classifications: “‘A,”’ “‘B,”’ “‘C.”’ The first 
group includes all officers and some department 
heads. In choosing decorative finishes for these 


(Continued on page 261) 





F. S. Lincoln 


Ninth floor reception room, inlaid asphalt tile flooring, fabricona 
wall finish, with beads painted black, and acoustic tile ceiling 
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F.S. Lincotn 


Restaurant and theater specialists will certainly be shown this eighth floor reception room, where the wall finish is partly mar- 


bleized in verde antique, partly covered with mohair. A chromium bead is used to emphasize the vertical and horizontal joint 
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What was once used only for factory walls and roofs has been dressed up to 
form a part of the decorative scheme of the reception room on the eleventh 
floor. The corrugated sheets, the original transite product used for industrial 
buildings, have been covered with walnut flexwood providing an interesting 
contrast in form and coloring with the flat sheets which have been veneered 
with prima vera. The wood molding is walnut. Here, as elsewhere throughout 
the offices, asphalt tile has been used for the flooring and the ceiling is acous- 
tically treated. The standard chrome bead accentuates the joints. Full details 
of the construction, lighting and decorative features are shown on the fol- 
lowing page 
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FIXTURE DETAIL - : TeRBRIC CEILING 
SCALE ror DETAILS 


Plan, elevations, lighting and decorative details cf the reception 
room on the eleventh floor, which houses most of the company’s ma- 
jor executives. The room is pictured on the page immediately preceding 
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F.S. Lincoln Photos 


Many a board chairman will probably be 
brought into the office of the chairman of 
the board, W. R. Seigle, to see what a lux- 
4 urious job can be done with transite parti- 
tioning. The matched panels of French 
walnut framed in the darker tones of Amer- 
; ican walnut, indicate the decorative possi- 
bilities of the system. Mr. Seigle’s is the 
only office which uses expanded mica 
acoustic treatment for the ceiling. The 
carpeting is blue-green in color, the tone of 
which is carried up to the ceiling in the 
draperies 
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Office of the company’s president 


Lewis H. Brown, whose commercial 
child transite partitioning really is. Al- 
though he sponsors modern construc- 
tion, Mr. Brown is less enthusiastic 
about modern design, and has sur- 
rounded himself with an office of fine 
Federal character. From base to corn- 
ice the transite sheets are covered with 
knotty pine veneer. The carpet is blue. 
For the more efficient lights of the other 
offices, semi-indirect bronze fixtures 
have been substituted to retain the 
traditional character of the room 
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Like his president and his chairman of 
the board, H. E. Manville has no par- 
ticular liking for modern styles. His 
office suite on the un-air conditioned 
38th floor is a good example of pollard 
oak paneling. On page 260 full details 
are shown, including the effective but 
expensive method of providing a recess 
for the draperies, and a typical radia- 
tor enclosure. Although Mr. Manville 
salvaged the wall brackets from his old 
office, he has since changed his mind 
about them, and has substituted others 
more efficient and more appropriate 
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In this office the walls 
are finished in fabricona 
homespun, and the dado 
is oak veneer. Above the 
dado the joints are but- 
ted. No carpeting is used 
over the asphalt tile 
flooring 
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F. S. Lincoln 


Above, an office suite 
finished in fabricona with 
taku veneer for the dado. 
Below, typical clerical 
office which has an as- 
phalt tile floor, painted 
transite walls and acous- 
tic tile ceiling 
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One of the few places in the offices where transite may be seen in the raw, a typical office corridor. 
Not even paint has been used to cover the dull gray of the finished sheets, the joints of which are marked 
by chrome beads. The same acoustic tile, but not in 12 x 12 in. units, is used for the ceiling, which 


has been dropped 18 in. to conceal the air conditioning ducts. The flooring here is asphalt tile 
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To eliminate reflections, the photographer has done what is never done in this office—left the door open 
between the noisy.clerical office and the even noisier tabulating room. The latter is built on floating 
construction, which shuts off the vibration originating there. The oflices are separated by double- 
glazed borrowed light partitions, which were installed simply to show prospects what they look like 
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(Continued from page 249 
ices the architects ran through the entire list of 
ossibilities—-wood veneers, several different kinds 
f fabrics, wall papers, washable wall coverings, 
pecial lacquers and painted designs. <A similar 
ange in treatment was accorded the reception 
rooms. (See Plate Illustrations.) 4 

In Class ‘‘B”’ offices, choice of design and decora- 
tion was limited to the arrangement of units, in 
vertical, horizontal or combination pattern, and the 
color of paint. The ‘“‘C”’ offices are uniformly de- 
signed and finished, vertically patterned and 
painted green. 

Besides effecting the required privacy, the use of 
this partition system contributed to two other 
requisites, attractive appearance and _ flexibility. 
The only limitation imposed upon appearance was 
the necessity of incorporating the joints in the 
decorative scheme, except in rooms which had all- 
over wall coverings. The degree of flexibility equals 
that of steel or wood partitions, there being no loss 
in dismantling and reconstructing, which can be 
accomplished overnight. 

Floors and Ceilings. Coupled with the closed 
windows, the acoustic tile ceiling eliminates noise 
almost entirely. Uniform tile units, 12 x 12 in., are 
used throughout. Suspended from the ceiling, they 
are snapped into place to metal T-bars, and can 
be easily removed for access to wiring or ducts. The 
last attribute is an important one in obtaining max- 
imum flexibility, for it permits changing of lights 
and duct outlets without any difficulty. 

Similarly, the uniform asphalt tile flooring pat- 
tern contributes to the flexibility. Changes in the 
location of partitions can be made without disturb- 
ing the flooring at all. Tile has the further advan- 
tage of being repairable simply by lifting out the 
damaged unit and replacing it with another with- 
out disturbing the rest of the flooring. 

Jne room is of special interest for its construction. 
In the computation office, where tabulating ma- 
chines and other noisy equipment pound away all 
day long, the floor rests on isolation chairs and the 
ceiling has been hung from the building structure 
by steel spring clips. It is the same type of construc- 
tion, usually referred to as floating construction, 
that is used in broadcasting studios. 

No minor contributor to office efficiency, comfort 
and appearance, the equipment was as carefully 
specified as the air conditioning system. Light- 
weight aluminum chairs, specially designed desks 
no tables), and standardized cabinets mark the 
“organized business furniture’ used in the general 
office space. Desks set in rows are wired from desk 
to desk through the desks, eliminating breaks 
through the floor for each connection. Waste paper 
vaskets are built into the desks, and the compart- 
nents in each are laid out for efficiency as carefully 
is a building plan. 
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Steps one, two, and three in the erection of the partitions. 
No. L (at top) shows the studs set up over the finish flooring, 


with electric conduits running through the base. No. 2 (center 


shows the dado secured to the studs: and No. 3 (above) the 


wall sheets erected ready for snapping the base into position 
The entire operation can be accomplished in a few hours 
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Below, duct layout for the seventh floor, showing the outlets leading from the ducts concealed in the corridor ceilings: and 


above, a schematic diagram of the equipment room on the same floor, housing booster pump, washer, dehumidifier and fan 
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RINDGE TECHNICAL HIGH SCHOOL 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


RALPH HARRINGTON 


And music thrills the limestone fell.” 


ry 
Dae prophetic vision of the poet in his ode to Tyn- 
darides (Horace, I, XVII) finds a fitting fulfillment 
in the well-favored, well-proportioned, symmetrical 
and harmoniously designed new structure which 
houses the Rindge Technical School in Cambridge. 
Here is a new architecture that is as old as Sak- 
karah, and yet its designer could not possibly have 
had in mind the recent discoveries in the neighbor- 
hood of the ‘‘White Wall,”’ for at the time the 
partié was settled, these discoveries had not been 
given to the world. The snapshots taken in Egypt 
last winter by Dr. Cram and shown on the screen 
early in January during the course of an inspiring re- 
lation of his travels in that incredibly amazing and 
ancient cradle of the arts, were the first intimation 
many of us had of the ‘intimate’ architecture of 
the Nile Valley and the highly developed stage it 
had attained nearly 5,000 years ago. Today in Cam- 
bridge, in a brand new building, the same principles 
of design that governed the artists of the earliest 
dynasties in Egypt are exemplified and may be prof- 
itably studied and observed by traditionalist and 
functionalist alike. 
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The method followed by Ralph Harrington 
Doane in achieving this coup de maitre was, like all 
fortunate results, simplicity itself. An examination 
of the plan reveals the astonishing fact that there is 
hardly a straight line or a right angle in the whole 
group, yet there is a dynamic symmetry about it 
that lends itself most naturally and graciously to 
an unusually high degree of expression in the ex- 
terior, rarely attained by even the most skillful and 
painstaking traditionalist, and which is practically 
nonexistent in most of the so-called ‘‘ modern’ build- 
ings. Situated between two converging thorough- 
fares whose apex is marked by the new Cambridge 
Fire Station some few hundred yards farther on, the 
problem was whether to ignore the street lines or 
recognize them in some rational way. It was an op- 
portunity and at the same time a challenge to the 
designer. The manner in which this challenge was 
accepted has resulted in a distinguished contribu- 
tion to the architecture of a university city, already 
rich in noteworthy historic examples. 

It must always be borne in mind that rigid econ- 
omy is a prerequisite for municipally owned build- 
ings. Upkeep and repair, cost of administration and 
sundry matters of that nature must be held down to 
a minimum, as likewise the initial expenditure. 
These principles have been closely adhered to in the 
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Entrance to gymnasium wing 


Rindge School. Its purpose and nature would seem 
to demand an industrial type, and indeed, in that 
portion devoted to the shops, this type has been fol- 
lowed. Yet there is no disharmony between the 
purely shop section and the scholastic division. The 
designer has, with successful ingenuity, grouped the 
auditorium, gymnasium and academic departments 
on the principal frontage in a natural juxtaposition, 
and crowned all with a delightful cafeteria, airy, 
well-lighted and wholesome, situated where it is 
best placed, on the fifth story. Here the student may 
relax from his arduous tasks, the clank of the forge, 
the test tube and the retort, the intricacy of pattern 
making, and enjoy the needed period of metastasis, 
lacking which, authorities tell us, Jack becomes a 
dull boy. 

The elements that compose the plan fall thus 
naturally into a logical sequence that immediately 
impresses even the casual visitor by its orderly ar- 
rangement. Just as the units of the plan are disposed 
with studied care, so too are the masses and the 
solids and the planes that compose the external ex- 
pression of that plan. The masses are grouped in 
two-, three-, four- and five-story heights, forming a 
composition favored alike by architects from the 
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time of Imhotep to Frank Lloyd Wright. The deli- 
cacy and refinement with which these masses have 
been studied, however, is worthy of either of these 
masters. 

A celebrated architect and a great one, in the 
minds of many (M. Vitruvius Pollio), said that 
architecture depends on taxis (order?), diathesis 
(constitutional predisposition) eurythmy, symmetry, 
propriety and economy. To bring to consummation 
these requirements, Doane spent months of study 
on the plan, en loge in his office. Sketch after sketch 
was rejected, revamped, boiled down and generally 
maltreated, until finally a result was reached that 
seemed to solve the problem. This was all study on 
the plan alone. Then one Spring morning, a !49 in. 
scale elevation was set up, just to see how the masses 
would compose. After a dark background was 
rubbed in with a stump, so outlines of the buildings 
would be apparent, it looked pretty good. The little 
sketch was thrown up by photography to % in. 
scale, and it looked even better, just as size alone 
lends impressiveness to the splendid great drawings 
of Hugh Ferriss and his school. 

It seemed almost too true to be good, so they 
made a little }49 in. scale model out of a dozen or 
so cakes of Ivory soap that fitted together with 
tholepins, in order to test the sketch and allow of the 
different elements being variously adjusted. Having 
convinced himself that further study and change 
for all this took months, you know — would be 
fruitless, Doane proceeded with the working draw- 
ings. 

Now here’s where the interesting part comes in, 
and the secret why every detail is as nearly right as 
it is humanly possible to make it. With the coopera- 
tion of George K. Loeser—a sympathetic and 
highly trained craftsman in wood and stone, a man 
endowed with imagination and an unusual degree of 
artistic technique, matured by long years spent in 
the atelier of John Evans — full size models were 
made, not only of the ornamental parts, but of the 
moldings, belt courses, window sills and balconies as 
well. All this was done as the drawings were being 
made, Loeser modeling a belt course, the engineers 
taking soil borings, and the structural sharks work- 
ing their slide rules to find the required sizes of foot- 
ings and girders and lintels and slabs, etc. 

After all, who can tell just what is the proper sec- 
tion for a molding anyhow until it may be observed 
in place. In order to predetermine this vital point, 
lLoeser made various sections 5 or 6 ft. long and 
found wherein they seemed to lack distinction. By 
running his thumb over an arris, digging in a fillet 
here, setting back a plane there, forgetting the draw- 
ing entirely and all the traditional forms and pet 
clichés of the clever draftsman; in other words, 
merely by studying the value of light and shade, 
emphasis, diathesis, eurythmy, etc., some most as- 
tonishing discoveries were made. 
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deli- Thus by the cooperation of the designer and 


have modeler, a few new-old principles and many puz- 
hese zling points were settled that even architects, super- 
{ men though they may be, frequently do not realize 
the until it is too late. Who has not bewailed the appear- 
that ance of his executed moldings, cornices and belt 
hesis courses and the projection of sills, and resolved to 
etry, | correct their faults next time? How long that time 
ition 14 may be in coming, we are now beginning to realize. 
tudy | Is it not simpler, and in accord with taxis and econ- 
etch omy, to follow the Doane system of studying a 
rally building’s details in clay before the working draw- 
that | ings are finished (provided, that is, if one ever has 
y on ' another chance), then take careful measurements 
gin. | and incorporate the result on the scale drawings and 
ysses_ | full-size details before the plans go out for figures? 
was : As far as the expense to the architect is concerned, 
lings . modeling has always, and properly, been considered 
ittle a part of the building cost. It can either be taken 
8 in. care of in an allowance in the specifications or appor- 
lone tioned among the various trades and subcontrac- 
‘ings tors. The unskillful use of moldings is a hindrance to 
good design ; it is of the utmost importance that they 
they | be just right. The method herein described may 
n or have been employed by the well-greaved Archens 
with whose hypotrachelia surely merit the lyric eulogies 
f the of Ferguson, whom the unthinking consider an old 
ving fussbudget. 
e To those who may wonder whether the curved 
1 be lines of the plan entailed added expense, it may be 
raw- said that the radius was so long (its center being 
some three blocks away in the pronaos of the fire 
s in, station) that a variation of !3»9 of an inch in four 
it as feet was sufficient to meet it. Consequently the 
era- stone ashlar was cut in the usual way, except for the 
and curved ends of the auditorium and the gymnasium. 
man The drafting expense in the architect's office, how- 
2e of ever, is another matter. How the feat of transferring 
it in to cloth all those curves and radial lines, whether by 
were a series of T-squares with flexible blades, a set of 
the railroad curves, drawing boards with entases, or 
2S as whether it was all by mirrors and variations worked 
eing out by rhabdomancy, aliquot parts, and such like 
eers mathematical arcana, one hesitates to ask. A steely 
ork- glitter in Doane’s eye when the subject was broached 
oot- forbade further questioning. 

If one had any criticism at all, and it is offered in 
sec- all humility, it would be that the carved panels at 
rved the third and fourth floor levels are just a hair, just a 
int, wee bit low in relief. When the sun is shining bright- 
and ly on them at a favorable angle, they seem in perfect 
By consonance; in shade the finer nuances are lost. 
illet Our climate is a difficult one; we have our share 
raw- of sunshine, but it is rarely as brilliant, for sus- 
pet tained periods at least, as the sunshine of Miami 
rds, or Der-el-Bhari. The panels themselves are exqui- 
ade, sitely lovely and a delight to behold. How they 
| as- would appear forty or fifty feet above the eye could 


not be judged, of course, in the modeler’s shop. 
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The curved main entrance front 


Very likely they're all right anyhow, as they are. 

After a long and bitter struggle for asthetic ex- 
pression in scholastic architecture, lasting from the 
time when the Little Red Schoolhouse became in- 
adequate to the needs of a population increasing in 
geometrical ratio, higher standards than prevailed 
during the brown, the mauve, the yellow and the 
pink decades are being insisted upon by wise coun- 
selors in those communities endowed with an ap- 
preciation of the value of good buildings. We may 
have gone to extremes possibly at times. The natu- 
ral reaction, when once one gets into one’s stride, ts 
to overdo it, give free rein to fancy and indulge in an 
orgy of medievalism, or lavish the opulence of in- 
flation on the rich and juicy venialities of the eight- 
eenth century. The impulse, misdirected though it 
may be on occasion, is in the right direction. The 
need for artists with a true and balanced apprecia- 
tion of all that architecture means, as defined by MM. 
Vitruvius Pollio, is now greater than ever. Ralph 
Harrington Doane, in his Rindge Technical School, 
has solved the problem and met that need. It is an 
inspiration and a promise for the future of American 
architecture. 


Hubert G. Ripley ; 
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= E to the auditorium. The three doors lead 
to the main foyer from which stairs lead to the gallery 
foyer. Access to the auditorium is also gained, from 


the school proper, through doors at either side of the 


stage. These doors can be closed for evening functions 
making the auditorium practically an independent 
unit, a great advantage. . . Every detail of the deco- 
rative elements, the sculpture, moldings, belt 
courses, and balconies, was carefully studied in full 
size models, the sculptor George K. Loeser collabo- 
rating with the architect to produce the desired result 


RINDGE TECHNICAL HIGH SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE, 
RALPH HARRINGTON DOANE, ARCHITECT 
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(Above) The shops and laboratories are 
arranged on two floors in this portion of 
the building which graces Felton Street. 
The large doors give access to the aero 
and motor shop. The direct and simple 
treatment of this well-proportioned fa- 
cade is a straightforward expression of 
the purposes of the building. The metal 
louvers which serve the unit heaters give 


character to the spandrels of the win- 


dows, making a virtue of a necessity. 
(Left) The main entrance, leading to the 
classrooms and the administration offices 


RINDGE TECHNICAL HIGH SCHOOL 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


RALPH HARRINGTON DOANE 
ARCHITECT 








(Above) The auditorium accommodates 
1,500 in all, seating the entire enroll- 
ment of the school. The color scheme is 
a pleasing and restful combination of 
gold, copper and warm gray. The stage 
is ample, the procenium being some 45 
feet in width. The fly gallery is about 
half the height of the procenium. Ex- 
haust vent grilles are decorative under 
the stage front; the supply grilles are 
incorporated in the design of the ceiling. 
(Right) The glass chandeliers are pro- 
vided with 750 watt lamps and small 
auxiliary bulbs, controlled by dimmers 


RINDGE TECHNICAL HIGH SCHOOL 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


RALPH HARRINGTON DOANE 
ARCHITECT 
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Ceiling coffers are the natural and planned result of the structural system 


which employs pan forms for the concrete. Light gray walls contrast 
with the purple-maroon of the locker rows. The floor is rich Pompeiian red 
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BUILDING 
CENTER 


RCA 
ROCKEFELLER 
NEW YORK 


REINHARD & HOFMEISTER 
CORBETT, HARRISON & MacMURRAY 
HOOD & FOUTLHOU NX 
ARCHITECTS 


Editor's Note. The following pages contain only a prelimi- 
nary presentation of the RCA Building. In an early 1934 
issue, after the building has been completed, a more thorough 
study of its many unusual features will be made. 
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Polychrome Sculpture, RCA Building, Rockefeller Center 
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On the opposite page, “* Wisdom,” as 
onceived by sculptor Lee Lawrie, 
looks down from the clouds over the 
central section of the main entrance 
Above the flanking 
sections are figures representing 
“Light” and “Sound.” The effec- 


tiveness of the sculptured treatment 


to the building. 


is enhanced by the use of polychrome 
by Leon V. Solon, and by the cast 


glass wall below 


The main entrance, right, is 55 ft. 
wide, divided by three massive lime- 
stone piers. The central section is 37 
ft. high, and the flanking sections 27 


ft. high 


The cast glass wall, 55 ft. long and 
15 ft. high, is molded in high relief. 
It is constructed of uniform blocks, 
19 x 29 x 3 in., bonded by vinelite, 
and reenforced by steel rods 


The lobby interior makes effective 
use of the color contrast between the 
ivory veined marble piers and the 
Swedish green and Champlain gray 
wainscoting and walls 
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José Maria Sert’s 
murals coupled with 
others soon to be 
completed by Frank 
Brangwyn supply the 


principal decorative 


note of the extensive 


lobby 


Champlain gray mar- 
ble, which is almost 
black in color, is used 
for the wainscoting 
below the murals. 
The floor is a_ brass 
and terrazzo mosaic 











Atop the 70-story building is a 
protected observation — gallery, 





which is only part of the recrea- 
tional development now under 
construction for the upper floors 
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mar- 

most Leo Friedlander’s sculpture 

used 4 crowns the pylons on both sides 

oting of the south entrance. They have 

rals. been modeled to eliminate dis- 

brass : tortion resulting from looking 
osaic up at them 
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Ever since the day that someone, perhaps it was 
Corbusier, said that a house was a “machine for 
living,”’ critics have delighted in complaining that 
the weakest link in American architecture was the 
lack of original thinking in planning and designing 
small houses. In several hundred essays it has been 
written both caustically and graciously that the 
supremacy established by our skyscraper architects 
has not been supported by the imitative work of our 
residence architects. 

Without granting the truth of the assertions, it 
seemed that it would be an interesting experiment 
to have a number of architects in the Empire 
State, Rockefeller Center and Chrysler Building 
class turn away from the tall towers to give small 
houses the benefit of their thinking. In collabora- 
tion with R. H. Macy & Company, New York’s 
largest department store, THE ARCHITECTURAL 
FORUM invited eight of the city’s most noted 
architects to contribute designs for small houses to 
the exposition of modern living being conducted by 
the New York store. 

The architects who agreed to participate were 
Harvey Wiley Corbett, Arthur Loomis Harmon, 
Raymond Hood, Ely Jacques Kahn, Leonard 
Schultze, William Van Alen, Ralph Walker and 
Lawrence G. White. From their plans and eleva- 
tions models were built by unemployed architects, 
obtained through the Architects Emergency Com- 
mittee of New York, under the direction of Edward 
Townsend Howes. 

In addition to the models, the exposition titled 
“Forward House’”’ consists of a series of thirty 
rooms, all designed in the modern spirit. In collab- 
oration with Harold Sterner, consulting architect 
for the exposition, and Laurence Scacchetti, archi- 
tect in charge of construction, the rooms were de- 
signed by two members of the R. H. Macy decorat- 
ing staff, Helen Wells and Helen Needham. 

It was suggested, probably needlessly, that the 
architects approach the problem of the small house 
in the same way that they would study the problem 
of a large building, emphasizing the most efficient 
planning, the most logical construction, and the 
most suitable design. They were to be houses as 
thoughtfully adapted to the business and pleasure 
of living as skyscrapers are to the functioning of 
commerce and industry. 

The houses range in type from the pure classic 
design that Lawrence White produced to the cop- 
per-clad ultra-modern house that William Van Alen 
conceived to be as the logical answer to modern 
living conditions. 


FORWARD HOUSE 





It is significant that none of the eight architects 
aligns himself with the group that believes the 
house of today or tomorrow is inevitably headed for 
universal standardization. Each insists that the 
home remains a problem for individual study 
successful only in so far as it suits the needs of a 
specific family. 

The Corbett house is an exposition of planning 
and design through use of large sized units for wall, 
floor and roof, which are shipped from a factory 
completely finished ready for construction. Taking 
the wholly opposite view that at the present time 
the more familiar materials are more suitable for 
residence building, Harmon designed a house of 
brick. 

The theory behind the Hood house is that, be- 
cause outdoor living in most sections of the country 
is possible seven months during the year, more 
serious effort should be made in small houses to pro- 
vide as much outdoor living area as possible. Ely 
Kahn proceeded upon the theory that small houses 
could be designed on the same ‘‘common sense” 
principles as tall buildings. He satisfied himself that 
he had a workable plan and then composed a self- 
expressive exterior that conformed with the princi- 
ples of good design. 

Leonard Schultze and Lawrence White both de- 
fended architectural precedent on the grounds that 
the older styles were as well adapted to modern 
living as the flat-roof, terraced houses with which 
modernity is usually associated. 

Ralph Walker envisioned his house as one which 
would ‘‘give direction to a desired way of living 
with an increased leisure, to the quality of manners 
that go to make up that way of living, to the type 
of space for it to move in, and to the mechanics of 
it, so that work within it is reduced to a minimum.” 

Van Alen was the only one who supported the cur- 
rently popular theory that metal-clad houses will 
provide the answer to future residence construc- 
tion. He designed a house completely wrapped in 
copper. 

The houses, the result of this interesting experi- 
ment, are reproduced on the following eight pages, 
together with descriptions and brief explanations 
of the philosophy behind the designs. 

We are informed that as many as 50,000 people 
have visited this exposition in one day and the 
average is about 25,000 visitors each day. Such an 
exposition cannot fail to have an influence on home 
owners and prospective house builders and may in- 
culcate some new ideas in the minds of the consum- 
ing public. 












































SUN HOUSE HARVEY WILEY CORBETT, ARCHITECT 


The afflictions, both disagreeable and kindly, that the 
average home owner endures today at the hands of his 
neighbors, Sun House is designed to eliminate. The design 
is based on unit construction. The different parts which 
enclose and divide the house are of standardized sizes and 
shapes. They are prefabricated, delivered to the site, 
completely finished, and there assembled by simple 
mechanical devices. The property is divided by the house 
into three parts: a fore garden, a service yard and the 
garden proper, which is comparable in function and 
privacy to an outdoor living room. Since it is the intent of 
the design to incorporate enclosed and open spaces into an 
organic whole, the living room, dining room and inner hall, 
as well as porch and balconies, open toward this garden. 
The keynote of the design is freedom of communication, 
full access to light and air, and privacy. Finish, equipment 
and a well-balanced grouping of furniture will add the note 
of comfort and simple beauty. The plumbing for the house 
is concentrated in two sets. Heating is effected by direct 
radiation from the room-enclosing surfaces, the heat 
source and the ventilating unit being placed in a special 
compartment located on the first. floor, back of the garage. 
Of the total lot area, 19 per cent is occupied by the house, 
26 per cent by the fore garden, 3 per cent by service yard 
and access spaces and 52 per cent by the garden 





GROUND HOUSE ARTHUR LOOMIS HARMON, ARCHITECT 


the In designing this house, I have had in mind an imaginary 
his family who, I think, might enjoy living in it. And it is not 
sign only a house they could afford to build but one in which 
hich they could afford to live. Economy in designing a house 
and consists primarily of three things: (1) maximum living 
space for the money; (2) cheapest good construction; (3) 
minimum cost of upkeep. I believe that a house should be 
as close to the ground as possible, as this enhances the 
feeling of contact with the outdoors. It is a doubtful 
expedient to try to effect an inside-outside compromise in 
the living areas. If a family wants to enjoy the outdoors, the 
place to enjoy it is outdoors. ... As to methods of 
construction, while I should prefer to adopt for its interest 
new methods of construction for walls, etc., I believe that 
at the present time no one of the modern exterior wall 
constructions has been demonstrated by use and time to be 
as cheap or as good construction as the older methods in 
use — say a brick wall. As to the roof, the only flat roof 
known to me which is as cheap or as waterproof as a 
sloping roof is, perhaps, a slag roof. This cannot be walked 
on... . The exterior would be 8 in. brick wall, white- 
washed on the outside and furred, lathed and plastered on 
the inside. The roof would be on wood timbers covered 
with slate or tile. The interior partitions and floor con- 
structions would be of junior steel beams and slab con- 
struction (if the cost permitted) 
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OUTDOOR HOUSE RAYMOND M. HOOD, ARCHITECT 


\ house in the suburbs, or in the country, should be more 
than just a house. It should be a house and a garden with 
the garden more livable than the house. In our climate 
we can live for seven months or more in a garden if it is 
properly arranged and studied. An open porch, facing 
south and protected from the north winds, is the link by 
which the garden flows into the house and the house flows 
out into the garden. It is neither screened nor glazed. 
Enclosed as it is on three sides with masonry walls and 
open toward the south, it absorbs and reflects the sun, and 
with an occasional fire in the outdoor fireplace it is a 
thoroughly warm and cozy retreat, even on chilly days. I 
consider such a porch the most important feature of the 
house, and have, therefore, built the house and garden 
around it. In this project the house is placed close to the 
street. The two-car garage is placed on the street so that no 
property is wasted in the driveway between street and 
garage. The garage opens directly into the kitchen, giving 
the most convenient access to the house. Both the living 
room and the kitchen open directly on the porch so that 
there is a minimum of steps for the housewife or the maid. 
In this outdoor house no dining room has been provided. 
Meals can be served on the porch, in the garden, or, on 
the occasional rainy day, in the living room. The library 
with its own roof terrace overlooks the garden. Quiet and 
privacy are obtained here, not by the usual shutting of a 
door, but by separating it from the rest of the house 
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COMMON SENSE HOUSE 


A small house is largely a matter of common sense 


interpreting the needs of a particular family in terms of 


plan, its taste in terms of design, and its pocketbook in 


terms of size and materials. This house is a simple home of 
brick, the framework of the intermediate floors and roof 


either of timber or of light steel. I have long felt that in a 


small house too much space is wasted on collections of 


small rooms, halls that are expensive and useless. For 
actual living, a maze of rooms is more often a handicap than 
a convenience. There is no cellar. We have placed the 
boiler for heating in the laundry. Incidentally, air con- 
ditioning with summer cooling is merely a matter of addi- 
tional expense. The kitchen has been planned as a step- 
saving work-space. The equipment is all electric — range, 
cabinet and dishwasher — with steel cabinets easily 
reached and conveniently sized. . . . Air space over the 
bedroom ceiling will amply insure protection from cold or 
heat. The ground floor terrace can become an open air 
dining area, overlooking the garden beyond. The second 
floor terrace provides a screened area which may be used as 
a sleeping porch or sitting room. The partitions throughout 
may be built of a plasterless material such as transite, 
which permits a wall of fireproof construction with any 
desired finish — wood, paint, paper, cork, readily moved 
and with no question of disturbance from the fuss of dusty 
construction, plaster or moisture 
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INDIVIDUAL HOUSE LEONARD SCHULTZE, ARCHITECT 


It is occasionally forgotten in the scramble to get aboard 
the bandwagon of socialization that the majority of us still 
retain a desire to live as individuals, in a manner which 
suits our habits and in surroundings which suit our tastes. 
In this house there is no attempt at standardization. It is a 
home for a family and not a coop to house the goings and 
comings of some fancied automatons. | have chosen to 
design a house that actually sprang from its plan, and yet 
which has a traditional atmosphere. . . . The basement 
is built of stone, the first and second floors of common 
brick and the roof of slate. The exterior of the house is to be 
painted white; trim will be a shade of blue, and ironwork 
black. The walls are to be furred and the interior finish 
throughout will be of the simplest possible character so as 
to permit the utilization of either old or semimodern types 
of interior furnishings. . . . In most suburban small lots 
the proximity of neighboring houses makes privacy in 
either rooms, porches or terraces almost impossible. The 
angled plan and the arrangement of the terrace give 
almost complete freedom of observation from the neighbors 
and provide a comfortable outdoor space. Attic space is 
available for storage and is reached by a folding staircase 
in the hall. The house is intended to be heated by oil and 
every modern convenience should naturally be included, 
such as electric refrigerator, incinerator, washing machine, 
mechanical dishwasher, electric vacuum cleaner, etc. 
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NEXT YEAR’S HOUSE 


This house is fireproof, waterproof and verminproof. It is 
as completely insulated as a broadcasting studio, and it is 
cheap to keep up. All this was achieved by the simple 
expedient of wrapping the house in copper! ... The 
living room has been planned with the idea of creating 
different groupings for the family and guests, one around 
the fireplace, another around the sofa and a third formed 
by built-in bookshelves. The dinette is centrally located. 
The kitchen has a sink and drainboard in close connection 
with a cupboard of the same height so that the dishes are 
cleaned, washed, dried and stored in one continuous oper- 
ation. The garage, whose walls are lined with copper 
sheets, has a ceiling of structural glass providing an excep- 
tionally well-lighted room for cleaning and repairing the 
car. An oil burner heats this house. An automatically 
controlled air conditioning plant supplies cool air in summer 
and heated air in winter. The plan pays particular attention 
to the question of privacy, separating the parents’ bedroom 
from that of the children. Children should be educated as 
soon as possible to become independent individuals ful- 
lilling their duties. In the case of a baby and a nurse, the 
Led corner is provided with a post on each side for a drape, 
making a separate room or nook. An upstairs roof terrace 
has a real grass lawn, sheltered by awnings with groups of 
beach chairs and tables. An outside stairway connects the 
terrace with the garden 
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HOSPITALITY HOUSE RALPH T. WALKER, ARCHITECT 


The problem of the house is to give direction to a desired 
way of living with an increased leisure, to the quality of the 
manners that go to make up that way of living, to the type 
of space for it to move in, and finally to the mechanics of it, 
so that the work within is reduced to a minimum. No 
attempt has been made to make this house a standard. It 
is designed to be built of wood inside and out, upon a wood 
frame with a metal leaf insulation. New glues and paints 
have made wood the most flexible of materials, impervious 
to moisture. The walls and ceilings throughout are of ply- 
wood panels. Wherever painted, the paint will be of a 
synthetic resin type. The roof is of the same material 
veneered with copper. The floors are covered with wood 
and in some places, such as the kitchen and baths, with 
linoleum. Hospitality is a natural result of more leisure, and 
hospitality means a house that can be used for the private 
purposes of a family and one also that expands itself to 
take care of the friends of the family. The rooms of this 
house are so arranged that each has a function of its own 

All modern houses in these days are, if anything, supposed 
to be functional, and can be opened up to permit enter 

taining. There should be nothing tricky about the mechani 

cal aids in such a house. They should be serviceable and 
inconspicuous. Too many gadgets termed “labor saving” 


merely transfer the time of labor 
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GARDEN HOUSE 


\ house to be modern need not forsake the traditional 
ideal. There is a classic simplicity about the Georgian 


period that reminds one forcibly of the architecture of 


today, in that both periods gave superfluous embellish- 
ment a wide berth. The house is constructed of common 
brick, whitewashed. It would be equally effective and 
much less expensive if executed in matched boards. The 


sloping roof is of lead-covered copper, the flat roofs of 


plastic slate with insulation against heat transfer. The deck 
of the sleeping porch is concrete. . . . The single large 
living room has its bay window facing south on the garden. 
\ large decorative screen separates the dining portion 
from the rest of the room, allowing the use of the entire 
room for entertaining when so desired. The kitchen door 
opens and shuts automatically for serving. All interior 
trim is of satin finished bakelite which eliminates the 
necessity of paint. All of the wall bases are coved. A gas 
or oil-burning boiler supplies not only hot water all year 
round, but combines the functions of general heating in the 
winter through a hot water system, with cooling in the 
summer, pumping chilled water through the radiators. 
The windows of the bedroom are arranged with sliding 
pockets to allow two-third full opening; those on the east 
and west sides are glazed with violet ray glass. Wire-mesh 
roll screens are used throughout. The bedroom doors are 
provided with soundproof cushions 


LAWRENCE 


G. 


WHITE, 


ARCHITECT 





Gould Studios Photos 


Living Room in * Modern House” 


Library in “Penthouse” Dining Room in “ Penthouse”’ 


THREE ROOMS DECORATED BY R.H. MACY & CO., INC., FOR THE 
FORWARD HOUSE EXPOSITION 
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Berry & Homer Photos 





Fully representative of Philadelphian taste 
of 1890, this house has been transformed by 
an over-all covering of mortar and the 
elimination of as many inharmonious lines 
as possible. The street front has been 
slightly extended and a stone addition has 
replaced the shingled structure at the rear 





REMODELED RECTORY FOR ST. MARTIN’S CHURCH, CHESTNUT HILL, PA. 


H. LOUIS DUHRING, ARCHITECT 
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Berry & Homer 


FIRST FLOOR AFTER 


The plan of St. Martin's 
rectory, H. Louis Duhring, 
architect, has been mod- 
ernized with as_ little 
alteration to the general 
structure as possible. 
Easier and more logical 
circulation, and greater 
use of space are the result 


FIRST FLOOR BEFORI SECOND FLOOR BEFORI 
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With only the native stone remaining to tell 





that it is the same building, this house has 
been enlarged, replanned and redesigned. 
The gambrel roof, bay windows, and heavy 
trim gave way to a simple Pennsylvania 
Colonial design. The addition consisted of a 
14-foot extension on the street front 
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REMODELED RESIDENCE OF CLARENCE J. GAMBLE, CHESTNUT HILL, PA. 


H. LOUIS DUHRING, ARCHITECT 
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FIRST FLOOR AFTER 





FIRST FLOOR BEFORE 








SECOND FLOOR BEFORI 


Berry & Homer 





In remodeling the house 
for Dr. Clarence J. Gam- 
ble, the architect, H. 
Louis Duhring, retained 


much of the original 
plan, simply adding new 
living quarters and con- 
verting the old living 
space into a professional 


suite 
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Preserving the original roof-lines but re- 
orienting the house to face another street 
was the scheme adopted in converting this 
nondescript house into a modern, livable 
Colonial residence. A living porch replaces 
the entrance porch, and the fenestration 
has been altered to obtain unity and order 





REMODELED RESIDENCE, PORT CHESTER, N. Y 


EMILIO LEVY, ARCHITECT 
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The ground floor plan, above, as compared with the old ground 
floor plan, right, illustrates the character of the change in this 
remodeled residence in Port Chester, N. Y., Emilio Levy, archi- 
tect. It is structurally similar but the entrance faces another 
street 


INTERNATIONAL SECTION 


HOLLAND 


With the publication of the Holland edition of the International 
Section, beginning on the opposite page, THE ARCHITECTURAL 
FORUM marks the fifth in its series of portfolios devoted to Euro- 
pean architecture. Inaugurated in December of last year with a 
representation of Austrian architecture, The Forum has presented 
in alternate months sections devoted to Austria, Germany, France, 
Italy, and now Holland. In the publication of the material, the 
magazine adopted and will continue an unusual publishing practice. 
Each of the sections is designed, edited, and printed abroad to 
convey the spirit as well as the architecture of each country. 
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Hottana gives us the extremely precious example of a completely developed modern art of building. Here every important 
contemporary impulse has its representative — a proud claim, yes, but a just one. Even more vigorous than was the 
Netherlands Renaissance is this new flowering of architecture. Anational synthesis of all the architectural tendencies of our day 
has gone to nourish it. Throughout a whole generation it has made unbroken and passionate statement of the spirit of the times. 
This may sound strange to you as you look through these pictures, for they seem to reproduce — at least at the first glance — 
such calm and balanced productions. Yet one must recognize that this art, behind its superficial calm and balance, mirrors 
the full spiritual struggles of a contradictory age. More deeply and more profoundly than any other architecture of Europe, 
that of Holland is inspired by these intimate contradictions, not contenting itself with bringing into accord a clear 
groundplan and well considered forms, but also defining sharply man and the machine, economic discipline and poetic 
freedom, stark realism and beauty of composition, rationalism and sentiment. The artist, pulled this way and that, is 


mastered by a culture common to all yet venerable in its traditions and uncompromising in its development. 
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ft ensteuction so crystal clear that the most indifferent passerby must appreciate the form and function of his building, 
materials so harmonious as to fit at once both their structural purpose and the necessities of their environment, simplicity 
so dignified as to give his concepts grandeur — these are the characteristics which Harry van Elte has brought to his 
synagogue in Amsterdam. It is a church chiseled from one block into well-apportioned masses, the whole conceived in three 
dimensional groupings rather than in separate ground-plans and elevations. By his white cornice he has given all the attri- 
butes of soaring weightlessness to his flat roof. By his use of brick he has obtained soft texture, almost a patina, for his 


walls. Extraneous ornament he shuns, yet his iron lattern and his iron gate fulfill impeccably the rdle he has imposed upon them. 


The proud simplicity sensed from without quite rules this synagogue interior. Chaste walls, smooth curving arches, and 
four-square balconies dominate it. The feeling for craftsmanship, given expression already in the wrought iron work beside 
the entrance, here comes to an apotheosis in benches, glass, and chandeliers. The three great straight lights which follow 


over the curve of the arch relieve it also of material weight and minimize its bulk as it towers above the Chupa. 
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W. M. Dudok is a most representative member of the group once dominated by the great constructor H. P. Berlage. 
Berlage was more a master contractor than an architect, more a realist, more an engineer, more a craftsman. It follows 
that most of his successors have worked to introduce into the type of building he represented a something more personal. In 
his two schools at Hilversum and Schuttersweg Dudok has even been successful in imposing social theory upon bricks, glass, 
and steel. Using the same materials as Berlage, he shows the advance of his art by the skillful manipulation to which 
he subjects them. His results are not so pictorial as plastic. The arrangements into which he patterns his blank wall spaces 
and his lights produce a monumental impression which is highly pleasing, while serving at the same time every practical 


application of the modern educational principles to which, as functions in a school building, they should be subordinate. 
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Class room. 
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B. Gymnasium. D. Principal. F. Store room. 
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G. Educational appliances. 








H - Be VA ON BRO EK HUSIZAEN 


ARCHITECT 





N. country lends itself more gracefully than Holland to the open air class room, the open air dormitory, and all the 
other adjuncts of the open air school. Low, flat expanses of terrain, setting at once the motif for sun-terraces and roofs, 
stretch out to every side and demand long, widely spread structures which hug the earth closely and conform to it in outline. 
Sunlight plays best upon the horizontal, and architect H. B. van Brockhuizen deploys his open air establishment in horizontal 
lines. The children of his classrooms must breathe in sunlight and the freedom of far horizons as naturally as do the tulips 
waving in the gardens. They must have an immediate contact with the fields, an immediate escape from the unavoidable 
restraints of the class room. The architect has emphasized this contact and this escape by refusing to place other barriers 


than the utterly essential roof supports round about those portions of his building where the children congregate. 
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A. Covered class-room. B. Open air class. 


C. Open air shelter. D. Dormitory. E. Bicycles. 
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The engineer and the architect have seldom collaborated with happier results than in the Amsterdam stadium. That Jan 
Wils has maintained in well-balanced proportions the contributions of scientist and artist is seen in the curving outer 


wall, where lightness and a quite decided style are attained by his use of faced steel uprights and girders, bricks and glass. 
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FACTORY VAN NELLE BROTTERDAN 








A. Office-building. B. Factory. C. Bicycles. D. Packing room and press room. E. Ware-house 
G. Forwarding. H. Work-shops. J. Coffee-room. K. Playgrounds. L. Site for extension. 
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factory without a single secret to conceal, its product sunlit and pure, its workers busy and happy in well lighted rooms, 


is the ideal attained by the Rotterdam Van Nelle Works as constructed by Brinkman and Van der Vlugt. 














witdhH SUNNY MODERN ROOMS 





| and Van der Vlugt have constructed their office block all in glass, one single great unobstructed room to every 


story. Ceilings and pillars are white, the floor blue. Modern furniture has been installed to suit a modern business. 
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AUTOMOBIL 








Automobile show rooms need, more than any other structure built for commerce, to capture the spaciousness of the open 







road, the warmth of sunlight on the face, and the feeling of windy stretches and of movement. This automobile sales depart- 
‘| ment has been housed in such a way that the show room dominates, as it should, the entire building, asserting itself as an 


expanse of glass which reaches up across the fagade and as a central hall which fills the whole hollow core of the interior. 
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SUBURBAN VILLA TIN ROTTERDAM 


‘Te Netherlands, where seems to converge all Western Europe, develops an international domestic architecture for the 
well-to-do merchant who must traffic with England, Belgium, Germany, and the distant Indies. His home reflects his up- 


to-date and cultivated taste, his impersonal modernity, his insistence upon dwellings built for health and sane living. 


c O M F O R T IN HMODiERBNIT Y 


A LIVING RO O M FOR CU L 


A. Living room. B. Dining room. C. Serving room. D. Servery. E. Store 
room. F. Boudoir. G. Smoking room and study. H. Nursery. J. Drawing- 
room. K. Studio. L. Room. M. Nurse. N. Servant. O. Ward-robe. 
P. Bedroom. R. Guestroom. S. Bath. T. Balcony. U. Garage. Z. Garret. 
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GARDEN ci TY NI EUWENODA MN 


Bvpond the suburban villas at the borders of large towns there are now rising throughout Holland model little garden 
cities, planned complete from church to kitchen vegetable plot and capturing in careful architects’ drawings all that has 
been innate or accidental in Dutch peasant architecture throughout the centuries. Just as the suburban villa may present an 
impersonal and worldly elegance to the stranger, the homes of a garden city should captivate by their personality, their 
rustic charm, their happy air of rising indigenously from the soil. J. Boterenbrood has bound together his old Dutch houses, 
freshly built, into a typical Siedlung, and set them down like some historical group from Alba’s time full in the free 
landscape. J. Boterenbrood has given his garden city at Nieuwendam especial charm by varying the type of home between 
old peasant cottages and rambling bungalows, diversifying his squat cubes and his steep triangular gables to achieve an 


effect of sponteniety, as if his little colony had sprung out of the fertile soil of Holland into an unpremeditated being. 


DIVERSIFY IN G PERSONALITY 


Garden cities have long been the speciality of Holland. When architects approach the problem of creating such garden cities 


by prearrangement, the groundplan of the whole settlement is an essential feature, demanding correct apportionment of the 


lots left free to the actual building lots, and ample space for gardens as well as for the homes and for the roadways. 
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DESIGNING 
BY JOHN 


Decemper 6, 1933, it now seems certain, will mark 
the return of the liquor industry to legal respecta- 
bility. The significance of this to the architect can 
be shown most clearly by a brief analysis of the con- 
ditions that will then exist in this field. 

American consumption of distilled liquors (whisky, 
brandy, gin, rum, spirits) before prohibition and 
before the abnormal wartime peak, averaged about 
130 million proof gallons per year, or about 1.4 per 
capita. This ratio for today’s population would in- 
dicate a potential annual market for 175 million 
proof gallons. Many unknown factors, such as 
changes of drinking habits, changes of State pro- 
hibition laws, and the amount of the Government 
tax, make this figure highly uncertain. If, for exam- 
ple, the wartime tax of $6.40 per proof gallon (more 
than ten times the cost of manufacturing) remains 
in effect, some conservative distillers expect only 
60-100 million gallons of legal sales per year. Legal 
liquor would have to compete with the illicit gin 

* Assistance in the preparation of this article was given by 
Halbert P. Hill, consulting engineer, Frederic Walter Mellor, 
irchitect, John H. French Company, contractors, William 


Vogelmann, chemical engineer, George F. Ott Company, en- 
gineers, Ford, Bacon & Davis, engineers. 
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now selling in New York for about 75 cents per 
quart. 

Whisky can only be “bottled in bond”’ after 
four years’ aging in a Government warehouse. Be- 
fore prohibition there were normally 200 to 300 mil- 
lion gallons of whisky in bonded warehouses. Pres- 
ent stocks are less than 15 million, of which about 
5 million are more than four years old. There are at 
present fifteen active whisky distilleries, with a com- 
bined capacity of 15 to 25 million gallons per year. 

Considerable liquor will undoubtedly be imported 
in spite of the duty of $5 per proof gallon (in addi- 
tion to the regular revenue tax). The small stock of 
domestic bonded liquor plus the amount imported 
will no doubt be multiplied two to five fold by 
‘blending,’ an operation more familiar to drinkers 
of the bootleg period under the name “cutting.’’ 
But in spite of all of these efforts, apparently there 
will still remain a considerable gap between the 
supply available and the conservatively estimated 
consumption needs. And this condition is not a 
temporary one such as that which confronted the 
brewing industry last spring, but will continue for 
years until the warehouse stocks are built up to 
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300 million gallons, with 80 to 100 million gallons of 
fully aged liquors maturing every year. 

New Distilleries Needed. Of the 500 or more 
distilleries operating before the war, some were con- 
verted to other purposes and a handful continued 
operation, but the majority were abandoned. Some 
of these are in a reasonably good condition and will 
require only minor repairs. At the other end of the 
scale are many completely hopeless cases — mostly 
small, antiquated plants that were the victims not 
of the 18th Amendment but of the superior effi- 
ciency of the big distillery with modern equipment 
and plenty of capital. Between these extremes are 
many plants, often accumulations of buildings of 
every age and state of repair, which could, at con- 
siderable expense, be remodeled, but which could 
more profitably be entirely rebuilt. One engineer- 
ing firm which recently made a survey of the indus- 
try, estimates the number worth putting back into 
condition at 50. Industrial alcohol plants distill 
molasses and are not as a rule convertible to liquor 
manufacturing. 

Much new construction will obviously be neces- 
sary. The architect will be offered the unique op- 
portunity to demonstrate his value to an industry 
which for the most part “just grew,” then died, and 
is now ready to start afresh. By laying out an in- 
telligent plan and by designing economical well- 
constructed buildings adapted to the equipment, 
the architect can render the operation of the entire 
plant more efficient. He will have to cooperate 
closely with the owners and their technical experts, 
the manufacturers supplying the equipment, and 
the chemical engineer or other outside technicians. 
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Definition. Proof spirits: an alcoholic liquor 
which at 60° F. contains one-half its volume as 
alcohol is known as 100 proof; pure alcohol would 
be 200 proof. 

Proof gallon: one gallon of 100 proof liquor; one 
gallon of pure alcohol would be two proof gallons. 

Barrel: a full barrel is normally 50 gallons; how- 
ever no losses are deducted for evaporation during 
storage until the liquor is bottled; the loss runs 6 
10 per cent the first year and 3-5 per cent each year 
thereafter. The Government tax-barrel is arbitra- 
rily set at 40 gallons. Approximate dimensions of 
barrel: height 34 in., diameter at head 20 in., diam- 
eter at bulge, 25 in.; weight empty 90 Ibs. Fifty 
gallons of 100 proof liquor weigh about 375 Ibs. 
(One bushel of grain produces about 4.73-—5 gallons 
of whisky; approximately 11 bushels produces one 
barrel.) 

Slop: dealcoholized mash discharged from the 
bottom of the still. 

Beer: fermented grain mash, ready for distilling. 

Low wine: product of the first distillation in the 
old discontinuous method of whisky distilling; this 
stage does not occur in the modern continuous still. 

lligh wine: the final distillate in whisky making, 
a liquor of about 100 proof. 

Cistern: the Government-controlled tank into 
which the high wine or spirits are received from the 
stills. 

Rectify: to redistill high wine to pure spirits (190 
pre of ). 

The principal distilled liquors are whisky, brandy, 
rum, gin and spirits (alcohol). The process in gen- 
eral consists of making a fermented liquor and then 
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From the finished $3,500,000 distillery for Hiram 
Walker § Sons, which is now under construction in 
the heart of the corn and rye districts at Peoria, IIl., 
will roll daily 500 barrels of alcohol, 1,000 barrels 
of whisky, 100 tons of cattle feed and 160 tons of car- 
bon dioxide for dry ice. The site, a plan of which is 
shown on the opposite page, is approximately 850 4 
1,300 ft., with railroads bounding two sides and the 
[Illinois River on a third. Underground is a river 
with temperature ranging from 52° to 54° the year 
round to supply abundant water for cooling. Be- 
cause of the restrictions placed upon the architects, 
Smith, Hinchman § Grylls of Detroit, by insur- 
ance, Federal and local regulations, no attempt was 
made to unify the buildings either vertically or 
horizontally. The plan is a direct result of mechan- 
ical efficiency interpreted in terms of good design. 
The buildings are of reenforced concrete and steel 
with exteriors of brick and stone, and roofs of tile. 
{¢ right, are a plan and section of the combination 
grain mill, fermenting building and still 


distilling it. Whisky is made by distilling a fer- 
mented grain mash (beer); brandy from wine or 
other fermented fruit juice; rum from molasses and 
other waste parts of sugar cane. The product of the 
distillation is an impure alcohol of about 100 proof ; 
it is these impurities which give the liquor, when 
properly aged, its characteristic flavor and bou- 
quet. Spirits are made by further distilling (recti- 
fying) the impure alcohol until it reaches 190 proof. 
(sin is made by adding berries, roots and essential 
oils to pure spirits and redistilling; it does not have 
to be aged. Liquors are similarly made. 

Matured whisky formerly constituted about 50 
per cent (about 60 million gallons) of the total 
yearly production. Spirits made up most of the re- 
mainder; gin, brandy and rum were relatively insig- 
nificant in quantity. Since most of the spirits were 
probably used for ‘‘blending,’’ whisky in one form 
or another made up about 90 per cent of the total. 

Sizes of Plants. Distillery sizes are sometimes 
given in bushels of grain consumed per day, more 
often and more accurately in gallons or barrels pro- 
duced per day. Sizes range from ten barrels per 
day in the smaller distilleries to the proposed ca- 
pacity of 2,000 barrels per day in the new Hiram 
Walker plant; 200 barrels was an average size in 
former days, and 800 was a big distillery. Regard- 
less of the size of the plant, the process is the same, 
requiring exactly the same building units on a 
larger or smaller scale as the case may be. How- 
ever, in the small plant, units may be combined 
under one roof which are more economically built as 
separate buildings in the big distillery. 

Probably the trend is toward the large plant for 
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whisky production; certainly it is for spirits. The 
superior efficiency of the big distillery in the 
manufacture of commercial alcohol has been dem- 
onstrated. Many old distillers, however, are exceed- 
ingly wary of innovations and highly jealous of 
their art; they will doubtless make whisky by the 
identical methods and in the identical quantities as 
formerly. The conflict is the familiar one between 
the efficiency of mass-production and the personal 
touch of the craftsman. The small producer is fur- 
ther handicapped by the very slow turnover, due to 
the necessity of aging his product, requiring a rela- 
tively large working capital. Brandy and rum are 
made in small distilleries only. 

Site and General Plan. Distilleries are usually 
located in the region producing their principal raw 
commodities. Hence brandy is made in California, 
rum on the Gulf coast, rye whisky in Pennsylvania 
and Maryland, and Bourbon whisky (50-80 per 
cent corn) in Illinois, Kentucky and _ Indiana. 
Transportation facilities, perferably including a 
railroad siding and an abundance of cheap fuel, are 
important factors. If natural cold water can be had 
from a spring or artesian well in large quantities, it 
reduces refrigeration costs materially. Proximity 
to a metropolitan center is desirable only for a 
small plant marketing its product principally in 
that city. 

The plant may be under one roof, but is more 
often several separate buildings. The disposition of 
the parts on the plot follows fairly simply from the 
manufacturing processes. The factory buildings are 
no more than housings for the machinery; dimen- 
sions must be figured from manufacturers’ data. 
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There is constant fire hazard in a distillery and 
every effort should be made to make the buildings 
as fireproof as possible; sprinkler systems and fire- 
doors are advisable. Reenforced concrete construc- 
tion or steel frame with brick, tile, concrete block, 
insulated sheet metal, or any rigid fireproof and 
weatherproof insulating board used for the walls 
are satisfactory. For rough estimates of cost, about 
30 cents per cubic foot may be used. The design 
should employ gravity feed wherever possible to 
save the expense of pumping. The plan should be 
reasonably compact for the same reason — elimina- 
tion of unnecessary piping, pumping, heating and 
refrigeration. 

Government Regulation. Strict 
regulation applies at every step, from the design 
of the distillery to finished drawings and on through 
construction and operation. Because of this, the 
preparation of drawings for a distillery is much 
more expensive than the architect’s usual drafting 
costs, and he would do well to investigate carefully 
the Government requirements before attempting to 
estimate his costs and overhead on the job. 

The regulations now in effect are those of the 
Prohibition Bureau of the Treasury Department. 
These are in every case reprints with minor modifica- 
tions of the pre-prohibition Internal Revenue Regu- 
lations, Series 7 (Nos. 7, 28, 60, etc.). According to 
Prohibition Bureau officials, a new regulation will 
probably be issued before December but it will 
differ only slightly from the present ones. Regula- 
tions 2, 6, 7 and 8 of those now in force contain ma- 
terial affecting the architect of a distillery; they are 
obtainable from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C. Regulation 8, concerning the 
manufacture of whisky for non-beverage purposes, 
1929, is the most pertinent. The following excerpt 
from the latter document (pages 13-14) will give 
some idea of the requirements for the drawings: 
‘*. . . Such plan must be on good paper or tracing 
linen, 15 x 20 in. in size, outside measure, with a 
margin of at beast 1 in. clear space on each side of the 
drawings, lettering and writing, so that such draw- 
ings, lettering and writing shall not exceed 13 x 18 
in. in size. The plans must be drawn to scale, and the 
scale must be indicated on each drawing. Where the 
distillery or apparatus occupies more than one floor 
or story, each floor or story must be shown by a 
floor plan on a separate sheet, and, if the apparatus 
be complicated, by one or more elevation or vertical 
sectional drawings to show the connections and 
clear spaces. The administrator, under whose direc- 
tion the plan is to be made and who is to certify as 
to its correctness, must test the accuracy of every 
plan made. He must see that competent draftsmen 
are employed to make it. He will also see that the 
name of the distiller, the number of the distillery, 
and the designation of the drawing as a plan, supple- 
mental plan, a plat, or the story represented are 


(sovernment 


indicated at the top of the sheet within the margin i: 
very plain and legible characters. 

‘The plans must show the exact location of eac! 
still, boiler, doubler, worm tub and receiving cistern 
the course and construction of all fixed pipes, and o! 
every branch and every cock or joint thereof, and of 
every valve therein, together with every place, ves 
sel, tub or utensil from and to which any such pipe 
leads, or with which it communicates; also the num. 
ber and location and cubic contents of every still, 
mash tub and fermenting tub; the cubic contents of 
every receiving cistern; and each fixed pipe and the 
purpose for which such pipe is used must be indi- 
cated thereon by its color. Pipes for the conveyance 
of mash or beer must be painted a red color; for the 
conveyance of low wines back into still or doubler, 
blue; for the conveyance of spirits, black; for the 
conveyance of water, white. 

“The description above referred to should, 
where the space on the sheet will admit of it, be 
written upon the particular sheet to which it relates, 
and references to utensils and apparatus should 
either be by letters or figures. 

“The accuracy of every plan and description 
must be verified by the administrator, the drafts- 
man and the distiller, and this certificate must be 
dated. . . 

‘‘After such plan is made, no alteration can be 
made in such distillery or distilling apparatus with- 
out the written consent of the administrator, and 
such alteration must be shown by a supplemental 
plan of the entire floor on which the alterations were 
made, which should also be made in triplicate like 
the original. One of said plans is to be kept displayed 
in some conspicuous place in the distillery, one kept 
by the administrator, and one transmitted by him 
to the commissioner, rolled and not folded; and any 
supplemental plan will be disposed of in the same 
manner.”’ 

These verbatim excerpts indicate but a small por- 
tion of the legal limitations under which the dis- 
tillery designer works. 

The Boiler Room. Steam is used in large quan- 
tities at every stage of the manufacturing process, 
and an efficient boiler is absolutely essential. Re- 
placing the boilers is the first step to be taken in 
reconditioning a plant and may in some cases be all 
that is required. High pressure steam (150 Ibs.) can 
operate the electric generator and refrigerating 
plant and be used at low pressure for the many 
other uses required — for heating mash tubs, yeast 
tubs, and fermenters, for use in stills, for drying and 
evaporating slop, for heating water, and for radia- 
tion. An efficiently operated steam plan will generate 
electricity and refrigeration practically as by-prod- 
ucts. Electric power operates all moving machinery. 
Ordinary fuel is used — powdered coal or oil; fuel 
and water storage must be provided for. In large 
plants, the boiler house is a separate building. 
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By permission, Spirits magazine 


Grain Storage. Grain storage bins were formerly 
usually of wood, tongued and grooved, and laid 
vertically. The modern fireproof plant will use con- 
crete or steel. They should be cylindrical in shape, 
perfectly smooth inside and thoroughly waterproof. 
Reenforced concrete, 6-8 in. thick, poured continu- 
ously (not in sections) in a wet soupy mixture into 
smooth forms and suitably waterproofed, is a satis- 
factory construction. The bins should be placed 
high, so that they can feed by gravity, through an 
automatic scale into the grinding mills. In the large 
plant, grain storage will probably be in conventional 
elevators about 35 ft. high; unloading from the sid- 
ing may be by pneumatic tubes or by mechanical 
bucket elevators from a grain pit. 

Preparation of the Grain. Dust is extracted 
from the grain by a blower and it is washed and 
screened before being fed into the grinding mills. 
The modern attrition mill is far more efficient and 
takes up less floor space than the old roller mill. The 
ground meal passes through automatic weighing 
hoppers to the mash tubs or cookers, usually di- 
rectly below. 

Mashing. The first step in the actual manu- 
facturing process is the preparation of a grain mash. 
The crushed grain, including a small amount of 
malt, is mixed with 20-25 gallons per bushel of 
water at 140° (slop is used instead of water for sour- 
mash whisky). This mash is heated to boiling and 
cooked for 20-30 minutes. Steam is then cut off and 
the mash allowed to stand for 20 minutes and then 
cooled rapidly to 150°. The remaining malt is now 
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added and mashing continued at 140° for 20 min- 
utes. The temperature is then raised to 155° by 
direct steam and then lowered to the initial ferment- 
ing temperature, 68 76°. Pressure cookers, with 
automatic temperature control and steam ejector 
pumps, are commonly used for the manufacture of 
spirits. Many whisky distillers, however, claim that 
the pressure cooker breaks down the grain fibers in 
such a manner as to injure the flavor of their product 
and, therefore, use mash tubs. These latter are 
closed steel tanks heated by interior steam coils and 
equipped with an agitator; the old open wood tub is 
considered unsanitary. 

Malting and Yeasting. Most modern distilleries 
will use their own pure culture yeast and probably 
their own malt. Malt and rye are mixed in about 
equal weights with the yeast and hot water in closed 
tin-lined copper vessels and heated to 70°. This 
yeast mash usually amounts to about 5 per cent of 
the weight of the big mash. The yeast tubs dis- 
charge by gravity into the fermenters, the yeast be- 
ing admitted simultaneously with the big mash. 
The yeast culture room is a small separate room and 
nowhere in the plant is sanitation more important. 
A hard plaster finish with several coats of white 
enamel is recommended; all corners should be 
rounded and projections and crevices eliminated; 
filtered air is advisable, particularly if open yeast 
tubs are used. 

Fermenting. After passing through a cooler, the 
mash is pumped into the fermenters and the yeast is 
added. Fermentation continues for 72 hours for 
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WAREHOUSE: 


Plan and section of bonded warehouse at Hiram Walker plant, in which during the aging process thousands of barrels are 


stored on heavy timber racks, built as detailed below, to prevent damage to the barrels and to avoid condensation 


whisky (96 hours for sour mash whisky and 144 
hours for rum). Formerly open wood vats were used 
but these are objectionable from a sanitary point of 
view. Fermenters may be built of concrete lined 
with 1 in. of a special wax preparation, which is 
fusible under a blowtorch, hence easily repaired. 
Enamel- or glass-lined steel tanks are highly sani- 
tary, but difhcult or impossible to repair in case of 
chipping or cracking. Copper, steel and stainless 
steel are suitable if joints are minimized. The mod- 
ern closed fermenter not only reduces the danger ot 
infection from wild yeast, but also, by washing the 
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alcohol from the escaping carbon dioxide, increases 
the yield 4-5 per cent. In big commercial alcoho! 
plants the carbon dioxide is trapped and sold com- 
mercially; this is probably not practical for a whisky 
distillery, with the possible exception of an un- 
usually large plant near a metropolitan market. 
The fermenters should be kept at a temperature ot 
70-76°; temperatures higher than 90° kill the veast. 

Distilleries formerly closed down in the hot 
weather, but the modern distillery uses fermenters 
equipped with attemperater coils for cooling and 
heating, the temperature being automatically con- 
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trolled. The fermenting room is developed horizon- 
tally — a large single story room at approximately 
ground level; the vats rest directly on the concrete 
Hoor slab or on a raised concrete sill. Fermenters 
may be up to 200,000 gal. capacity; floor loads will 
run 400 Ibs. or more per square foot. 

Sanitation is extremely important — walls should 
be hard and smooth, corners rounded and _projec- 
tions eliminated. Filtered air, properly distributed, 
is desirable, especially if the plant is in or near a 
large city. If open fermenters are used, complete air 
conditioning is necessary. The fermented mash is 
discharged by gravity into the beer well, which is 
thus below grade. 

Distilling. The old-fashioned pot still was 
formerly used for making whisky and is still much 
used abroad. Pot stills are usually small, but in 
Scotland are often around 5,000 gals. daily capacity, 
and in Ireland up to 20,000 gals. Brandy and rum 
are made only in small pot stills, usually of about 
1.500 gals. capacity. The process in general use in 
this country before prohibition involved two distill- 
ing operations: a three-chambered still with a re- 
doubling still. Since that time, the modern con- 
tinuous still has been perfected to a very high point 
of efficiency and will doubtless be used for most 
modern distilleries. Some old distillers, however, 
will probably prefer to use the older type with which 
they are familiar. Live steam is used in the still and 
a constant supply of steam at uniform pressure is 
essential. The beer is pumped from the beer-well 
through a preheater into the still; the vapor passes 
through a condenser and thence into the high wine 
cistern by gravity. 

This ‘‘high wine’’ is raw whisky of about 100 
proof; to become whisky it needs only to be aged in 
the wood. In the making of spirits, however, the 
high wine is redistilled (rectified) to 190 proof 
practically pure alcohol. The big whisky distillery 
will probably produce its own spirits, to be used for 
blending or other purposes; in this case there must 
be two cisterns, one for high wine and one for 
spirits. The still house must be a high room since the 
still columns may be as much as 50 ft. in height. 
The mashing, fermenting, and distilling is usually 
done under one roof. 

‘The doors and windows must be so constructed 
that they may be securely locked and fastened. All 
the pipes, vessels and other apparatus used in 
purifying or refining spirits must be so attached that 
the spirits will pass through the purifying process in 
their passage from the beer still to the receiving 
cisterns, and their passage must be through con- 
tinuous and securely closed pipes and vessels, so as 
to preclude the distiller from access to the spirits 
except in the presence of the storekeeper-gauger, and 
then only when access is indispensable to the direc- 
tion of the further process of manufacture. All 
necessary openings must be under a prescribed lock, 
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the key to be kept by the storekeeper-gauger.”’ 
(Regulations 8, Bureau of Prohibition, pages 10-11.) 

Cisterns. When the high wine or spirits leave the 
still they come under very strict Government con 
trol. The Government requires that there must be at 
least two cisterns, each of sufficient capacity to con 
tain the entire day's production; if both high wine 
and spirits are produced, separate cisterns must be 
provided for each. These cisterns must be in a 
separate room (it is usually a separate building) 
used for no other purpose. 

“These receiving cisterns must be placed in a 
room or building made perfectly secure, said room 
or building to be so constructed as to render it im- 
possible for any person to enter in the absence of the 
gauger without such entry being detected. The ceil 
ing and walls inside of such room or building must 
be plastered, or cased with matched boards, and if 
constructed of wood the walls must also be clap- 
boarded on the outside or sided up in the manner 
usually employed for weatherboarding. The floor 
must be of brick or stone laid in cement, or of con- 
crete or cement, or of ordinary flooring plank, the 
same to be tongued and grooved, or laid double, the 
boards crossing each other at right angles, and in 
either case to be securely nailed or fastened. 

‘The windows must be secured by iron bars or 
gratings and to each window must be affixed solid 
shutters of wood or iron, so constructed that they 
may be securely barred and fastened on the inside. 
The door must be thick and substantial and so con 
structed that it may be securely locked and fas- 
tened. The hinges on the window shutters and door 
must be so affixed as to prevent their removal from 
the outside. The staple to which the Government 
lock is applied must be well secured, so that it can- 
not be drawn or removed.” (Regulations 8, Bureau of 
Prohibition, page 11.) 

‘These cisterns must not be connected with each 
other and must be so constructed as to leave an 
open space of at least 3 ft. between the top and the 
roof or floor above, and a space of not less than 18 
in. between the bottom and the floor below, and 
they must be separated so that the officer may pass 
around them. 

‘The top of each cistern must be securely covered, 
and no opening will be allowed in the top, except 
one of sufficient size to allow the distiller properly to 
plunge or mix the spirits with the water introduced 
for reducing the spirits to the proof desired. 

‘Said opening must be so covered that it may be 
locked, and the gauger will lock the same on leaving 
the cistern room and retain the key. The faucet, 
through which the spirits are drawn from the re- 
ceiving cisterns, must also be locked and the key 
kept by the gauger. 

‘The stopcocks that control the flow of the spirits 
to the receiving cisterns must be so arranged that 
the spirits may be run into either of the cisterns; and 
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said stopcocks, if in the receiving room, must be 
controlled by rods, the handles of which must ex- 
tend into the distillery and be under lock and key; if 
such stopcocks are outside of the receiving room 
they must be boxed and securely locked; and in 
either case the storekeeper-gauger will keep the key. 
The storekeeper-gauger, and he alone, is authorized 
to change the flow of the spirits from one cistern to 
another.” (Regulations 8, Bureau of Prohibition, 
page 12.) 

The cisterns are usually copper tanks only slightly 
above ground level. The barreling is done in this 
room, by gravity. Heavily charred white oak barrels 
are used for whisky; metal drums used for spirits. 

Bonded Warehouses. The whisky barrels are 
transferred from the cistern to the warehouse for 
aging. They are usually rolled by hand, but a large 
distillery will probably find it advisable to use hand 
or power trucks or an overhead monorail conveyor. 
Barrels are usually stored in racks, in order that the 
air may circulate freely around each one. Wood is 
used for these racks instead of metal to prevent in- 
jury to the barrels and to avoid condensation. 

These racks are usually built like library stacks, 
with no continuous floor except at the ground level. 
This means that the warehouse is really one big 
room, through which the air can circulate freely. 
Since aging is principally a matter of evaporation 
through the fibers of the oak, together with the 
absorption of certain impurities by the charcoal, 
temperature and humidity are important factors. 
The warehouse must be kept at a uniformly high 
temperature, perhaps as high as 90°; uni-heaters are 
excellent for this purpose. 

Uniformly maintained low humidity is also very 
desirable. Storage space may be estimated at 25 cu. 
ft. per barrel; 2 in. clearance should be allowed at 
each side, top and bottom of the barrel (for dimen- 
sions and weight of barrel see above). Barrels are 
stored on their sides in double rows with a 3-ft. 
aisle between. Plank walkways may be laid at every 
third tier, or a portable electric elevator may be 
used for raising the barrels to the upper tiers. Racks 
are commonly 12 or 15 tiers high but may easily be 
higher where ground space is valuable. 

The warehouse is required to be separated from 
the distillery proper by a solid masonry wall with- 
out openings; in practice it is almost always a sepa- 
rate building. Windows, if used at all, must be 
barred and shuttered; doors should be reduced to 
the minimum in number and must be of heavy con- 
struction and all but one must be capable of being 
bolted from the inside. Fireproof construction and 
a generous use of automatic sprinkler systems are 
about all the architect can do to combat the extreme 
fire hazard in whisky warehouses. 

Blending, Bottling and Shipping. After the ma- 
tured whisky comes from the warehouse it is bottled, 
packed in cases, and shipped out. Pure aged whisky 
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thus bottled can be marked “bottled in bond.”’ For 
blending large glass-lined metal tanks are used; in 
these tanks the whisky, spirits, water and coloring 
are mixed before being bottled. Small plants bottle 
by hand; larger plants use conventional bottling and 
labeling machines; the largest plants may find it 
profitable to use mechanical conveyors from the 
bottling to the shipping room. These rooms are 
often in a separate building, on a railroad siding. If 
the distillery produces spirits as well as whisky, the 
blending and shipping rooms should be convenient 
to the spirits cistern as well as to the whisky ware- 
house. 

Grain Disposal. The dealcoholized mash is dis- 
charged from the bottom of the still by gravity into 
a slop tank, in a separate room or building. Slop 
makes excellent cattle feed and formerly a distillery 
was forced to keep a herd of cattle to dispose of it, 
since it is forbidden to discharge it into a stream or 
river or onto the ground. The slop is now strained 
and the grain pressed, dried and packaged by special 
machinery and sold commercially as cattle feed. In 
the large distilleries where the disposal of slop is an 
important item, it is evaporated in multiple effect 
evaporators, recovering the by-products. This room 
or building should be convenient to the still room, 
power house and shipping department. 

Cooperage. The large plant may find it eco- 
nomical to make its own barrels, particularly in the 
near future when a barrel shortage seems probable. 
The cooperage shop should be near the receiving 
siding and the cistern. A general repair shop may be 
combined with it. Cooperage. however, is a highly 
specialized art and most distilleries and other indus- 
tries have found it more economical and satisfactory 
to buy their barrels. 

Vinegar. Some large plants profit from their 
mistakes by bottling and selling vinegar. In the 
process of fermenting, wild yeast may get into the 
mash and produce acetic acid. The vinegar plant 
should be convenient to the fermenting, bottling 
and shipping rooms. 

Quick Aging. The 50-year old argument over 
the possibility and advisability of substituting in- 
genuity for time in maturing whisky is particularly 
acute at this time because of the minute stock of do- 
mestic aged liquor now on hand. Before prohibition 
the best whisky was aged five to eight years. The 
present Government regulation for medicinal whisky 
requires four years. Contrary to the general impres- 
sion, this is not a law but only a departmental regu- 
lation — which can be and has been in the past 
easily and rapidly changed. 

It seems likely that this period will be reduced, at 
least for the present emergency, but probably not to 
less than two years. The consensus of opinion among 
whisky experts is that nothing can age whisky like 
time and charred oak barrels; none of the old com- 
panies plans to use any artificial process. 
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\ RcHITECTS came in for a lot of publicity a few 
weeks ago in the Huey-Long-sock-in-the-eye inci- 
dent at the Sands Point Bath Club down on Long 
Island. 

First reports were that he was socked by a “‘so- 
cially prominent architect.’’ The New York papers 
immediately sent reporters to the Architects’ Build- 
ing at 101 Park Avenue, New York, and searched 
every office in the structure for a belligerent-looking 
architect with barked knuckles on his right hand. 

They picked on a young attorney who acknowl- 
edged having been on the spot; also on the writer, 
who happened to be there, too. The Secretary of the 
Bath Club, Mr. Carl Reimers, emphatically stated 
that Mr. Murchison couldn't possibly have done so, 
‘‘as he was behind the scenes at the Charity Show 
then going on, taking measurements!”’ 

‘You see,’’ said Mr. Reimers, ‘‘ You just natu- 
rally can’t keep a good architect down. He will go 
about, taking measurements and looking at fronts 
and rears as the case might be.”’ 

Up to this writing, the identity of the sock- 
dolager has not been revealed by the public press. 
The Chief of Police of Port Washington was ac- 
cused of it. He hotly denied it. Attorney Thomas of 
101 Park Avenue reluctantly stated that although 
he had been in the washroom at the moment when 
the U. S. Senator went crashing down to defeat, he 
was sorry to say that he didn’t think of it quickly 
enough to do it. Time, an omniscient journal of 
great sleuthing proclivities, said that the son of a 
naval architect was the happy warrior, but said son 
is still mum. 

[t is our pleasure and privilege to scoop our com- 
petitors on this news. WE KNOW WHO DID IT! 
Huey Long was socked by no less than six architects, 
in fact, three pairs of socks. We know their names 
and we have interviewed them all. These interviews 

NoTE: The sketch of the medal was made by George De 
/ayas at the request of Owen White of Collier’s. Unclaimed it 
rests with the American Numismatic Society. Its Latin tran- 


scription means, ‘‘ By public acclaim for a deed accomplished 
n private.”’ 
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follow, and we can vouch for the accuracy of these 
fictitious statements. If you don’t believe it, tele- 
phone any of these architects (at your own expense ) 
and see if it isn’t true. 


Socker No. I. JULIAN CLARENCE LEvi. Telephone 
Pennsylvania 6-3470. ‘‘Yes, | socked Huey Long. 
And I’m glad I did. | am not what you would call a 
physical giant — although I have often been called 
an intellectual giant —— but I pack a terrific wallop, | 
do! 

“The Kingfish came into the washroom of the 
Sands Point Bath Club, where I was indulging in a 
few minutes of quiet reading — leaning against a 
Crane lavatory —- and made several offensive re- 
marks about Mr. Taylor’s Beard. Mr. Taylor and I 
have been raising this beard in active partnership 
for twenty-seven years, man and boy, and it has 
proved to be one of the biggest assets in our very 
successful career. So I socked Huey, that’s all.”’ 


Socker No. II]. RAYMOND MoLrEyY Hoop, N.R.A. 
Telephone Longacre 5-7200. ‘‘Mr. Murchison, you 
are indeed right. I am known as the Brain Trust of 
Architecture. Although I rarely take an evening off, 
being a total abstainer, I did happen to be at the 
Sands Point Bath Club that night, and stranger 
still, in the washroom which I understand is a shin- 
ing example of your art, Mr. Murchison. 

‘What was I doing in the washroom, my dear Mr. 
Murchison? My dear Mr. Murchison! We'll let that 
go by, but as a matter of fact, I was explaining to 
the washroom attendant that my hair could be 
brushed. We were having a little friendly argument 
as to what made it stand up so menacingly, when in 
barged what I might call a tempestuous, raucous 
and altogether unpleasant individual who seemed to 
me, sadly enough, to be in his cups. ‘‘ Who th’hell is 
that curry comb over there?”’ barked the offensive 
newcomer. There was no one else in the handsomely 
tiled washroom at the moment so I felt that he must 
mean little Hoody! 
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I socked him one with my right hand, frac- 
turing the small bone of the fourth digit and pre- 
venting my doing any drawing for a week. Yes, I 
will accept the medal, Mr. Murchison, but only for 
socking, not for drawing.”’ 


Socker No. III. JoHN COFFEEHOUSE CROss of 
Cross, Cross, Cross & Cross. Telephone Eldorado 
5-1330. ‘Albeit shunning publicity in every form, 
my intense friendship for you Mr. Murchison, leads 
me, for the first time since that dreadful night, to 
publicly acknowledge that I double-crossed the 
Kingfish. 

‘“Ves, Cross, Cross, Cross & Cross do all kinds of 
buildings. Residences, Postoffices, towering bank 
buildings — anything we can get — don’t publish 
that Mr. Murchison, it is strictly confidential! 

“Oh, you mean how did it happen? Well, I was 
standing there in the washroom when a loud, 
blustery, red-faced person came rushing in balanc- 
ing a plate in his hand and without a word he threw 
a handful of kidneys directly at my _ perfectly- 
laundered shirt front, my best shirt front, I might 
add! 

“He *y! What’s the idea?’ I shouted. 

‘*You are the architect who designed this club, 
aren't you, and that is why you got them kidneys!’ 
he stormed. 

‘““*T am not,’ I said, giving him the old crisscross. 
And down he went and down he stayed. I don’t 
know, Mr. Murchison, who designed that club 
house, but this I'll say, J didn’t and I won't be 
accused of it either. Gimme the medal!” 


Socker No. IV. Louts LA BEAUME (known as La 
Bum). Telephone Ashland 4-6240. 

‘Mr. Murchison, I’m glad its off my chest. Yes, I 
caught the Kingfish with my right hook! And it’s 
the first time I have used my good right arm, ex- 
cept for drinking and eating, since we were in Paris 
together two years ago. You remember, when I 
knocked out the bouncer at the Café du Déme with 
a short left hook? 

‘‘How did I happen to do this last job? I don't 
know. I can’t remember. I had just arrived from St. 
louis and perhaps the Anheuser-Busch up here isn’t 
quite the same as it is down our way. But if there are 
any medals being handed about, I want the Great 
Southwet to have its share, so I just took one poke 
at him and here I get my name in the papers. Yes, 
you may renew my subscription but please re- 
member that an interview with Louis La Beaume is 
like a man biting a dog. It’s news, boy, it’s news!” 


Socker No. V. JOHN RusTLeEss Pore. Telephone 
Vanderbilt 3-8033. 

‘You know, Ken (if I may be so bold) I never go 
anywhere and I rarely speak to architects. | surely 
cannot be blamed for that little matter of correct 
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taste, my good man. How I happened to be at th 
Sands Point Bath Club on the night of August 26 j 
incomprehensible to me. But somehow or othe 
there I was and I determined to make the best ou 
of what was certainly a bad bargain. 

‘There was a charity show going on, both 
which I hate — shows and charity — so in order to 
relieve my pent up feelings I strolled into the wash- 
room at 11:22 P.M. or perhaps 11:23. What did | 
see there? Yes, of course, the usual plumbing fix- 
tures. But what else? What? Five architects, Mr. 
Murchison, five architects! And if that wasn’t enough, 
a rough, rude fellow came rushing into the wash- 
room and made straight for me! I naturally thought 
it was another architect, so I hauled off and dec- 
orated his optic — that’s all! 

‘I found out afterwards — too late, for the dam- 
age had been done — that it was no architect at 
all but a very estimable and high-bred Southern 
gentleman from Louisiana, a Senator, too. As he 
crashed to the floor he barked ‘skunk, polecat’ and 
other sweet-scented words but I am sure, Mr. 
Murchison, that he didn’t mean me. 

‘The Senator claims that he was ‘ganged’ and | 
believe him. And I can think of nothing worse than 
to be set on by a gang of architects! Yes, I will ac- 
cept the medal but I’ve got so damn many now | 
can’t count ’em. Just send fifty copies of your paper 
to my Newport palace prepaid, won't you?”’ 


Socker No. VI. A. STEWART WALKER, of OLD 
JOHNNY WALKER, Ltp. Telephone Volunteer 5-1345. 

‘My dear sir, | don’t want to be bothered by any 
more newspaper reporters. I told my secretary, 
Hazel Wood, only yesterday that I must not be 
interrupted again in my private office ... Mr. 
Murchison, there you go again! 

‘But owing to the fact that you deny saying that 
my First National Bank ought to be in the Campo 
Santo at Genoa — and I don’t believe you ever did 
say any such thing, Mr. Murchison, and you 
haven't sense enough to know what a Campo Santo 
really is — I will for the first time, acknowledge that 
I socked Huey Long at the Sands Point Bath Club 
on August 26th, and that I'd do it every time | 
could get the drop on him. For that’s what he tried 
to do to me, get the drop on me. And he failed, 
dismally. But do you happen to know the telephone 
number of that baby who was third from the right 
in that cradle number of the show that night? No it 
has nothing to do with architecture. Nothing at all! 

‘Eldorado 5-3000? Why, that’s the Waldorf! 
Never mind then. I wouldn’t mind the Brevoort or 
the Hermitage but not the Waldorf! The entrance 
fee is too high. I’m a man of simple tastes and we 
haven’t as many jobs just now as we had in 1929. | 
have my health, however, and my wonderful color!’ 

So now you know, gentle reader, who socked th« 
Kingfish. 
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A monthly section devoted to reporting 
the news and activities of building finance, 


real estate, management and construction 


CRITICISM SPEEDS THE TEMPO of the Public Works program 
Four STUMBLING Biocks may still trip the construction code 
How anp Way the H.O.L.C. bonds may be pegged 
N.A.R.E.B. & N.A.B.O.ML., notes on their code troubles 

\ GALLERY OF PAPER SKYSCRAPERS and what became of them 
New Bases For AssessMENTS by John E. Burton 

* Ticker Talk” 

Charts on costs, money, stocks, real estate activity 

* Without Comment” 

Los Angeles gets its $10,000,000 terminal 

The Building & Loan League convenes 


\ Siamese twin operation 
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| | PUBLIC WORKS 


SPURRED BY CRITICISM 


the Public Works Administration speeds its tempo and 


Secretary Ickes gives his answer. 


Four men of the Public Works Administra- 
tion toured the nation in an official airplane 
last month, visiting Boston, Chicago, Kan 
sas City, Salt Lake City, Fort Worth and 
Atlanta. They were: Col. Henry Matson 
Waite,deputy administrator; Henry Thomas 


Hunt, general counsel; Lewis P. Mans 
field, director of finance; and Aubrey E. 
Taylor of the public relations staff. Their 


purposes: to urge upon regional advisers, 


State boards and State engineers the need 
of rushing some projects to Washington for 
approval; to explain to mayors and othe 
officials some of the misunderstood features 
of the Act, 


cent grant. 


such as the nature of the 30 pet 

The four the Public Works Ad 
ministration were probably too busy to stop 
cover of the 
20 (on which 


men of 


at a newsstand and scan the 
Vew Republi of September 
date they arrived in Atlanta), but had they, 
their eyes would have jumped at the cover 
which announced ‘Who Is to Blame for 
the Failure of the Public Works Program?’ 
by John T. Flynn.” 

Writer Flynn, who is known for his icono 
clastic pen and a famed bombardment of 
the investment trusts, said ‘It is perfectly 
plain now that the public works program as 
an instrument of recovery has been actually 
abandoned, if indeed it was ever seriously 
accepted by the Administration. . Tothis 
conclusion I have been forced reluctantly, 
after a visit to Washington for the purpose 
of learning what is holding up this most im- 
The delay 
President 


portant instrument of recovery. 


is to be charged to no one but the 
himself.”’ 

In support of his statements, Mr. Flynn 
pointed out that few men have as yet been 
put to work, few dollars actually spent. He 
charged that applications have been subject 
to needless delays in Washington, that while 
Secretary Ickes and his staff are competent 
men they are so afraid of criticism that they 
dare not move. His solution: new enthusiasm 
on the part of President Roosevelt for publi 
works as a real means to recovery rathet 
than a dole-substitute. 

The Flynn article apparently set other 
people to thinking. The Scripps-Howard 
World-Telegram in New York suddenly de 
cided that the slowness of public works was 
threatening the NRA program and there 
fore was news enough to carry a four-column 
headline illustration). 
capable Washington corre 

Oregonian News Bureau, 


‘There are stacks of 


right-hand side (see 
John W. Kelly, 
spondent of the 
wrote his public that 
applications for projects cluttering desks in 


the Interior Building. The applications, 
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with maps and data, are scattered inches 
deep without order or system. . Every 
application for financing public works is 
examined for an excuse to reject it.” 

The first answer of the Public Works Ad- 
ministration to these criticisms came on Sep- 
tember 22. Secretary Ickes announced that 
sound applications were coming in at a rate 
$3,300,000,000 by 
conference of 


sufficient to eat up all the 
January 1. Addressing the 





“Dirt is flying but not in sufficient volume 
to suit me,”’ said the Secretary, adding that 
he was ‘‘nagging’’ Federal departments to 
hurry and spend their $1,478,963,000 of 
approved allotments, to which no strings 
are attached. 

Most of the remaining part of the fund 
will go to non-federal loans, $174,627,569 
worth of which have already received vari- 
ous degrees of approval. Last month no- 
tices went to the State Boards in the North 
to speed action on projects which would be 


effected by winter, and Secretary Ickes 
gave out an interview which revealed 
that he was fighting mad and _ would 


move Heaven and earth to get jobs going. 
He denounced any ‘unrestricted orgy of 
flinging millions of public dollars towards 
unknown destinations,” praised “the splen- 
did staff of the PWA,” and said, “If reck- 
blanket allotment of the total fund 


less 


{DELAY IN USING 3 BILLION FUND 
ON WORKS THREATENS NRA PLANS 





l ee nad M leat 


\Mlayors in Chicago, he urged them to rush 
their applications to Washington. 

In the N. Y. Times of September 24, 
Secretary Ickes made a more official answer 
to his critics. He said the * period of getting 
under way is now expiring. The acceleration 
will be rapid. The whole effect of the 
allotments will be cumulative during the 
fall and winter. 

“Here in Washington we regard this fund 
of $3,300,000,000 as a trust fund. We will 
not authorize the expenditure of a single 
penny of it unless we are convinced that it 


will contribute toward the economic re- 
covery and social welfare of the country. 
Every project is carefully scrutinized and 


undesirable and im- 
The very groups 


only the unqualified, 
possible ones are rejected. 
and individuals who are now shouting for 
and a_wide- 
would be 


unregulated expenditures 


open door to the Treasury 


the first to raise a hue and cry if we 
betrayed our stewardship and misappro- 
priated money for any purpose except their 
own.” 

On October 1, 
that allotments had reached a total of 
$1,653,591,410. Of these, 177 were non-fed- 
eral loans, 3,500 Federal. these 
allotments must be considered more in the 
nature of earmarkings than loans. The 
$25,000,000 dedicated to subsistence home- 
steads is an allotment; $400,000- 
000 road fund, application of which has 
been so slow that Secretary Ickes has threat- 
some of the funds 
from laggard States and otherwise chastise 
them. 

By the first of the month it was estimated 
in Washington that only $70,000,000 of 
the $3,300,000,000 had actually been spent. 


Secretary Ickes revealed 


However 


so is the 


ened to withdraw 
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lr ederal Departments Slow i in Spending Money 
‘ Already Allotted and Cities and States 
Are Found Dilatory. 


|ROOSEVELT CAN SPEED UP PROGRAM 
Tempo on Construction of Federal Projects 


Can Be Quickened Readily by Direct 
Order from Roosevelt. 


By RUTH FINNEY. 
Copyright. 1933, by Scripps-Howard News, apers. 
WASHINGTON, Sept. 21.—The government's $3,30° 
’ ~ublic works fund is not being spent °° 


success of Roosevelt ind: 


Four-column Impatience 


had been condoned there would have been 
no chance of any large portion of the public 
works dollars ever going into pay enve- 
lopes.”” 

Notable during all this tempest was the 
fact that the building industry itself last 
month was still satisfied with public works 
progress, knowing that days must of neces- 
sity elapse between the signing of a contract 
and the first appearance of men at work. 


News-worthy housing loans receiving 
tentative approval last month included: 

Cleveland. It has long been felt that Cleve- 
land, with its great unemployment, its 
abundance of cheap slum land, its keen 
civic interest, would be the nation’s proving 
ground for large scale housing (THE ArR- 
CHITECTURAL ForuM, June). Last month, 
with a $12,000,000 housing loan awaiting 
the raising of $2,000,000 locally, Cleve- 
land reached the apex of housing con- 
sciousness. 

The loan will be for developments which 
form a portion of three projects for which 
the architects are Walter McCornack, 
Joseph L. Weinberg and Frederick W. 
Strivinger. Architect McCornack’s Cleve- 
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Prime Mover: Cleveland 


land Homes, Inc., was chosen to combine the 
group's activities and its directorate was 
boosted to include many prominent Cleve- 
landers.* Benedict Crowell, rich engineer, 
stepped down from the corporation's presi- 
dency and was succeeded by Leyton Carter, 
41, director of the Cleveland Foundation, a 
non-partisan organization to which many 
wealthy Clevelanders bequeath money 
which is used in various civic projects. 
Popular, a student of municipal administra- 
tion and public law, President Carter has 
followed housing developments closely 
and it was felt that his leadership of 
the enterprise would aid the cash-raising 
drive. 

The three sites to be used are among 
Cleveland’s drabbest. They were selected 
on the basis of data assembled by the City 
Plan Commission, the subcommittee on 
housing of the Mayor’s Business Recovery 
Commission and Howard Whipple Green, 
consultant to the Housing Division of the 
PWA. Some of the 115 acres to be used is 
already optioned and little difficulty is ex- 
pected in obtaining the rest. 

This $14,000,000 plan far from exhausts 
Cleveland’s housing hopes. A plan rapidly 
maturing last month was for forming a 
Cleveland Metropolitan Housing Authority. 
Being a purely public body, it was thought 
that this Authority would be eligible for 
direct grants, normally unobtainable for 
housing. 

Euclid. First actual loan contract to be 
signed for a Public Works housing project 
went to Euclid, an industrial city about 
ten miles from Cleveland. The loan is for 
$1,000,000, with an additional $2,000,000 


* The directorate includes Benedict Crowell; Harold 
Burton (former mayor and city manager); Dudley 
Blossom (wealthy philanthropist who has been head of 
the Welfare Department); Judge Harry L. Eastman 
Juvenile Court); Fred W. Ramsey (chairman of the 
finance committee of the Mayor's Business Recovery 
Commission and vice president of Perfection Stove Co.); 
Paul L. Feiss (chairman of the first city housing com- 
mittee); Dr. Charles Thwing (president emeritus of 
Ww estern Reserve); George Bellamy (head of one of the 
city’s settlements); Newton D. Baker; Morris A. Black 
department store head). 


BUILDING+ MONEY 


to be available if the first loan is satis- 
factorily absorbed. 

The Euclid situation is a novel one. Sey 
eral years ago a portion of the city was 
platted and improved and 9,000 lots sold. 
\bout half of these are now free of financial 
encumbrances but the owners can get no 
building money despite the fact that there 
is an acute housing shortage in Euclid due 
to the presence of several large new plants, 
including those of Addressograph-Multi 
graph, Chase Brass, General Electric. 

The Housing Corporation, actively pro 
moted by Mayor Charles P. Ely, plans to 
build and finance homes in groups of not 
less than 50 and with an average minimum 
frontage of 50 ft. Landowners will be invited 
to turn in their titles, free and clear, to the 
corporation and to give it a mortgage to 
cover the cost of a home. The mortgage 
will be given to the Cleveland Trust Co. as 
trustee and the Government will lend dollat 
for dollar against it. The corporatien will 
then give the site-owner a wide range of 
approved plans in different price groups to 
choose from and contracts will go to the low 
est bidder. George B. Mayer is the cor 
poration’s architect and plans one- and two 
story brick or frame houses with a maximum 
price of $5,000. 

The Government will cancel the mortgage 
if it finds a home owner trying to sell 
at an excessive profit or to rent for a return 
of more than 6 per cent on the investment. 
Most of the mortgages will be paid off at a 
rate of $30 or $35 a month. The corporation 
needs no cash of its own, since its titles to 
the lots will be sufficient equity. Many of 
the sites are owned by workers who will 
live in the homes and are now six or seven 
miles away from their plants. 

Indianapolis. It is estimated that 2,000 
homes in the Negro slums of Indianapolis 
will be abolished and two dwelling projects 
consisting of one-story, single family 
dwellings, two-story flats, three-story 
apartments and two-story row houses of 
semi-fireproof construction will be erected 
with the $4,460,000 loan to Indianapolis. 
The units will vary from one to five rooms 
with the average rental for a three-room 
unit, including heat, to be $25. The tenants 
will probably all be Negroes. 

Chief sponsor of this housing develop 
ment has been the Chamber of Commerce. 
Last spring its community plan committee, 
under the chairmanship of one-time State 
Senator Joe Rand Beckett, began an ex 
haustive survey of the city’s economic and 
social conditions. It was found that bad 


Indianapolis Slums 
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living conditions among 10 per cent of the 
population cost) taxpavers $1,000,000 a 
vear in charges of largely a social characte 

his fact was much publicized by the 
Chamber of Commerce, and it was no sur 
prise to Indianapolis people last) month 
when Housing’s Robert David Kohn, St 
Louis-bound, told interviewers that) thei 
city is one ‘where apparently there are a 
considerable number of areas, now slum 
that can be acquired ata price which make 
low-cost housing possible.”’ 

\s soon as the housing plans are fully ap 
proved, the Chamber of Commerce will 
back a public offering of about SS800,000 
worth of stock in the housing corporation 
Much secrecy was being maintained last 
month about the exact location of the 
housing lest land speculators start: sniping 
at it. But it was known that it would con 
sist of 40 acres, costing only 16 to 20% per 


Sq. it. 
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New York. Clarence Stein's famed Hill 
side Housing project in the Bronx came 
back into the news columns last month when 
it received a $5,184,000 loan $1,227,000 
more than the original R.F.C. loan which 
was withdrawn after the great agitation 
caused by the fact that the project then 
sought tax exemption and cleared no slums. 
Chief sponsor of this development is 
Nathan Straus, Jr., prominent philan 
thropist. Average room rentals will be $11 
or less per month and if tax exemption is 
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ever obtained the saving will go towards 
rent reductions. 

Hallets Cove Garden Homes in Queens 

received a loan of $2,965,000 for the con- 
struction of 31 six-story elevator fireproof 
apartments, to contain 3,000 rooms and 
680 apartments. They will arise on an 
eight-acre site near the East River, now 
occupied by old dwellings. Each apartment 
will have a cross draft and many will have 
a river view. Among the officers and direc- 
tors are James C. Stewart, builder, Peter 
Grimm, real estate man, and Alfred Fell- 
heimer, architect. 
+ Fred F. French, who has been striving 
to meet all the requirements of the R.F.C. 
loan for his Knickerbocker Village last 
month celebrated the final and _ official 
contract signing in his office. To the high 
noon ceremonies came Joseph V. McKee 
whose Title Guaranty and Trust will close 
the tithe and act as trustee under the 
mortgage. 

Philadelphia. Bids 
month for the housing project sponsored 
by the American Federation of Full Fash- 
ioned Hosiery Workers (THE ARCHITEC- 
rURAL Forum, September) when another 
Philadelphia loan application received ten- 
tative approval. It will be a 1,620-room 
development consisting of six-room_ resi- 
dences and three-story apartments and the 
Public Works Administration expects to 
lend $1,290,000 to it. Six miles from the 
City Hall, it is within walking distance of 
an extensive industrial area. A low rental 
of $7.50 per room is the goal of the sponsors 
who include such prominent Philadelphi- 
ans as J. Stogdell Stokes, president of the 
Museum of Art, Samuel Price Wetherill, 
Jr., vice president of the City Planning 
Commission, Bernard J. Newman, manag- 
ing director of the Philadelphia Housing 
Association, Mrs. Alice Liveright, State 
Secretary of Welfare, and Mrs. Gustav 
Ketterer, prominent in the famed “ Reno- 
vize Philadelphia”’ campaign. 

Raleigh. The hurricane which hit Raleigh, 
N. C., last month caused a great deal more 


were received last 


excitement than the announcement several 
days previously that the city would be the 
site for a $207,000 housing scheme, to 
which would go $168,000 in Federal funds. 
Perhaps one reason for Raleigh's rather 
complete lack of interest in its housing is 
that it has no dramatic value, will not 
eliminate one of the disreputable shacks in 
the colored section. It will be in a nice resi- 
dential section about midway between the 
State College and the city’s center. In it 
will dwell State employes, which constitute 
a large part of Raleigh’s population, teach 
ers and students. Raleigh realtors feel that 
the addition of three three-story buildings 
with 54 apartments and 180 rooms (to rent 
at about $10) may only further unsettle the 
Raleigh residential and apartment house 
market. Sponsors of the project are the 
brothers Rufus and William Boylan, grand- 
sons of a successful Raleigh merchant. 
Linthicum & Linthicum are the architects 
and plan Georgian buildings. The Boylans 
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own the site, which is still known as “the 
old Boylan place”’ and will probably con- 
tribute any further equity needed. The 
project will operate under North Carolina’s 
new housing law. 

St. Louis. Six blocks from the business 
district of St. Louis in an area of slums is a 
block which is unimproved except for the 
one-story garage which occupies one- 
quarter of it. Last month this block had its 
picture taken many times, for upon it will 
arise the housing project which has re- 
ceived tentative approval of a $500,000 
Federal loan. 

Behind the project is the Better Housing 
Committee of the Neighborhood Associa- 





Alerander Piaget 


Neighborhood Gardens, model unit 


tion of St. Louis, the directors of which 
have pledged subscriptions for the neces- 
sary $100,000 worth of junior financing. 
This money will go into second mortgage 
5% per cent bonds which will commence to 
be amortized in ten years. There will be a 
nominal amount of capital stock which will 
be held by the Association’s directors but 
it is planned that all earnings on this stock 
be applied to rent reductions. 

The plans, by Hoener, Baum and Froese, 
call for the construction of five three-story 
walk-up buildings around a_ courtyard. 
There will be only 36 per cent coverage and 
the large vacant area will contain play- 
grounds and sand boxes. The buildings will 
be reenforced concrete with matte brick 


to 





exterior. Brown, red, blue and yellow paint 
will be used freely in the color scheme. 
Each building will have its own janitor and 
heating plant. The basements will be used 
only for the heating; laundry rooms will be 
provided in sunny attic space. 

A feature of the plans is that each apart- 
ment will have its own small balcony. Not 
more than 12 families will use any one of 
the 23 entrances, of which 16 will be on the 
inner court. It is also planned that as far 
as possible families will be grouped accord- 
ing to nationalities. 

The net rentable area will be about 97,000 
sq. ft. and the buildings will contain alittle 
over 1,500,000 cu. ft. Their net cost is 
estimated at about $425,000. The 270 x 407 
ft. plot will cost about $1 a sq. ft. at the 
most. The smallest unit, consisting of one 
large room, a dressing nook, kitchen and 
bathroom, will rent for about $17 a month, 
or only a dollar or two more than the cost of 
dilapidated quarters with antiquated fa- 
cilities across the street. Of the 252 apart- 
ments, 131 will be of this type, 105 will 
contain an extra bedroom and will rent at 
around $25 and 16 will have two added 
bedrooms and will rent around $35. 

Prospective tenants will be investigated 
by the Neighborhood Association. Renting 
will probably be on a monthly basis, subject 
to cancellation on 12 hrs. notice. The Asso- 
ciation will give nursery supervision and 
instructors for adults as well. Likewise, 
tenants will have use of the Association's 
community center twelve blocks off and of 
the Association’s bus to its Camp Skull- 
bones-in-the-Woods, 35 miles out of the 
city. 

The project was first seriously considered 
about three years ago. Its leading promoter 
has been J. A. Wolf, executive director of 
the Association who six years ago, at the 
age of 37, gave up publishing educational 
books to work for the Association. Last 
year, under the auspices of the Ober- 
laender Trust of Philadelphia he toured 
Germany and Austria to study housing. 
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Hoener, Baum & Froese, Architects 
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TICKER TALK 





One and All: 

Stockmarket speculation is no child’s 
play. Even under favorable conditions the 
tumber of variables in the to-buy-or-to-sell 
equation shames a problem in theoretical 
physics. Since March 4 the variables have 
been increasing like rabbits, and even men 
of vast wealth and adequate intelligence 
find it impossible to make commitments 
with reasonable conviction. The trouble is 
that the rabbits all came from one silk hat 

and there is no telling when another 
will pop, full-armed. 

Money, soft or hard? The Governor of 
President Roosevelt’s adopted State, Geor- 
gia, seriously urged that the Government 
print ten and twenty dollar bills, scatter 
them by plane the length and breadth of the 
land. His secretary, a more exact man, sug- 
gested that the greenbacks be loaded into 
army trucks and an amount equal to the 
annual per capita tax bill, about $75, be dis- 
tributed to every man, woman and child. 

The dollar relapsed to 63 cents. Though 
an important White House announcement 
is expected soon, the winds of Inflation 
blow hot and cold. But the market last 
month ceased to react to the old needle; 
stocks sold off with the dollar, rose in the 
face of hard money hints and generally con- 
fused everybody. 

+ While it was fighting black-maned John 
Lewis and his fellow miners last month, 
Pittsburgh Coal’s advance toward new 
markets in Cleveland and the Mahoning 
Valley was stopped. William Wallace Atter- 
bury, Pennsylvania's steel-eyed president, 
got a temporary 
injunction ordering 
the little Montour 
R. R. to cease and 
desist from driving 
a spur through the 
Allegheny foothills 
to Ohio and water 
transportation. 
Pittsburgh Coal 
Underwood owns the Montour 
Fought Atterbury and Andrew Wil- 
* liam Mellon and 
his brother Dick control Pittsburgh Coal. 
The Mellons asked the I.C.C. for permis- 
sion to build the Montour five years ago. 
lt would enable them to deliver bituminous 
in Youngstown 40 cents a ton under their 
competitors. 

Pennsy and Pittsburgh & Lake Erie 
howled, and the I.C.C. refused sanction. 
But the more they thought about it the 
more the Mellons wanted those big indus- 
trial markets. So they decided to ram the 
road through the hills and let the I.C.C. 
ponder a fatt accompli. About a year ago 
construction gangs marched out from Smiths 
Ferry, Pa., to build the 12-mile spur. Into the 
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courts marched Mr. Atterbury’s battalions 
of lawyers to prevent the contractors from 
throwing the road across county highways. 
The contractors, smart, threw their cross- 
ings on Sundays when legal papers could 
not be served. 

When Pittsburgh Coal wanted to dredge 
out a creek for its docks, Mr. Atterbury 
claimed it would injure the piers of a 
Pennsy bridge. Judges are still pondering an 
injunction on that point. Pittsburgh Coal 
brought down farmers to the county seat to 
swear that a road out their way was no more 
than a cowpath, better to abandon it so 
that the Montour could have a stretch of 
bed than try to maintain it. Mr. Atter- 
bury’s lawyers started taxpayers’ suits to 
hold up highway crossings that couldn't be 
thrown on Sundays. Every time the lawyers 
moved the Mellons shot in more steam 
shovels. When winter shortened the days, 
the shovels gouged by searchlights. 

Meantime, Mr. Atterbury, who wants 

that coal traffic very, very much, sought an 
injunction against the whole project. Not 
until a few weeks ago did a Federal judge 
grant a temporary stay, pending final hear- 
ings. At Negley, Ohio, laborers were com- 
pleting the last quarter mile when a U. S. 
marshall posted notices. Not a pick clunked, 
not a shovel scooped that day or the next, 
or the next. If anyone had lifted a finger 
for Montour R. R., he could have been 
clapped in jail for contempt of court. But 
no one believed that even the authority of 
a permanent Federal injunction would 
swerve the Mellons from their determination 
to carry their own coal. And, sure enough, 
on October 2 the Federal Court refused to 
grant a permanent injunction to the Pennsy, 
although admitting ‘‘It is true that some 
deception or at least sharp practices were 
resorted to by the defendant.’’ Chief fac- 
tor in the decision was the Court’s opinion 
that Pittsburgh Coal’s railway was a purely 
private enterprise. (Note: the Mellons 
are also among Pennsy’s largest stock- 
holders.) 
+ One of the imponderable variables which 
is sending money to London so fast that the 
British bankers loudly cry Hold, too much! 
is NRA. The Blue Eagle is laying some 
dubious eggs. Aside from the fact that 
NRA will keep profits at a minimum until 
unemployment is history, it is breeding 
labor troubles. Played down by the press, 
strikes are spreading and many observers 
quietly predict that labor will get entirely 
out of hand before Christmas. Labor has 
tasted the New Deal, said ‘‘Umn, umn!” 
and is crying for more. A nasty mess! 

One labor man returned to Washington 
from a trip through the Southern textile 
mills with complaints of code violations in 
500 different plants. Because of the mini- 
mum wage, almost all Negro labor is being 
replaced by white hands who are glad to 
take $12 a week. The Negroes, now city- 
dwelling, will presumably slowly starve. 

Standard Oil of New Jersey, whose atti- 
tude toward the oil code is discreet hostility, 
is reported around Washington to be leasing 
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its filling stations to employes. They con 
tract for Standard gas but are responsible 
to NRA as individual business men; as in 
dividual business men, for instance, they 
can work as long as they wish. The Wash- 
ington story has it that General Johnson 
and Secretary Ickes know all about this but 
are legally helpless. And they don't want to 
Hing Jersey to the press for fear of putting 
bad ideas in others’ heads. Furthermore 
there is Mr. Ford. 
+ Mr. Atterbury, a crisp, military man 
who likes his perfectly good title of General 
and who dresses for dinner even when 
traveling alone on 
his private car be- 
tween Philadelphia 
and Manhattan, 
was asked by the 
R.F.C. to take a cut 
in salary. His im 
mediate reply was 
to pay off the last in- 
stallment of Penn- 
sy's electrification 
loan. Then Coordi- 
Fought Mellon nator Eastman 
asked him to take 
a cut. He took it $103,882 to $60,000 
but not until a large accounting firm 
had been called in to make a study of 
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Pennsy salaries in terms of purchasing 
power. Said they: In 1913 a Pennsy presi- 
dent got $75,000; now General Atterbury 
had to pay an income tax which, plus high- 
er living costs, reduced his $103,000. to 
$55,700, the 1913 basis. Mr. Atterbury once 
remarked: “If you become the greatest 
musician in the world, what of it?” 


~ The flight from the dollar continues; 
hedging schemes dominate table talk. John 
A. Goodwin, a capitalist who is about to 
launch a magazine composed of nothing but 
letters, recently started looking for a farm. 
It would be a good thing to have on Der 
Tag. Near New Milford, Conn., he found 
almost exactly what he was looking for. 
There was plenty of land, a sturdy frame 
house in fine condition, steam heat, tele- 
phone, electric lights, running water. There 
was even an air conditioning unit. But there 
was no bathroom. Mr. Goodwin was curi- 
ous. Why, with all convenience including 
air conditioning was there no bathroom? 
“Well,” said the farmer, ‘‘folks around 
these parts don’t like to do that sort of 
thing in nice houses.” 

Between Sales:  Name-of-the-month: 
Franklin Delano Blue Eagle Knapinski, born 
in Milwaukee. . . A point overlooked: it is a 
mighty tough job to inflate the currency in the 
U.S. because the prime medium of exchange 
is bank credit checks — not cash. You can 
turn on the printing presses but the greenbacks 
will go right back into the banks. Pay off 
Liberties with paper money, but who is going 
to keep even $1,000 in cash lying around? 
Inflation in the U. S., to be effective, must be 
credit inflation . . . Two other variables for 
your formula: deposit insurance, longtime 
financing under the new Securities Act 

Sincerely yours in NRA, 
Longan Short 
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CONSTRUCTION 


FOUR STUMBLING BLOCKS 


may still trip the construction code. The biggest disagree- 


ments revolve around the A. G. C. 


Ox tHe 25th day of August the Construc- 
tion League of the U.S. submitted to the 
N.R.A. a draft for a code for the building in- 
dustry. This master code was to be supple- 
mented by codes for five horizontal divi- 
sions within the industry: 1) architects; 
2) engineers; 3) general contractors; 4) sub- 
contractors with a separate code for each 
trade; 5) possibly some liaison control with 
the materials trades. While the preliminary 
details were in themselves a terrific prob- 
lem, Deputy Administrator Malcolm Muir 
and his assistant Malcolm Pirnie knew that 
their troubles were just beginning when the 
code was submitted (THE ARCHITECTURAL 
Forum, September). 

On September 6 a full-day hearing was 
held on the code. More than 100 pages of 
testimony were taken but everything went 
smoothly barring objections on the part of 
genial but emphatic M. J. McDonough, 
representing the A. F. of L. At that time it 
seemed that nobody felt strong enough to 
voice definite objections to the code, al- 
though many were heard in off-the-record 
conversations and conferences. Likewise it 
should be noted that no arguments are al- 
lowed at hearings; the N.R.A. limits con- 
versation as far as pe ssible to pertinent pres- 
entation of facts for its own information. 
When the code is returned by the N.R.A.’s 
Policy and Research departments, which 
will probably be before the middle of 
October, there will be further hearings and 
conferences. At that time, it is expected that 
the objections to the code which have been 





Russell 


Catalyst Rosenthal 


growing increasingly strong will boil over. 
The chief stumbling blocks at present seem 
to be: 1) labor; 2) the clause governing the 
adjustment of material prices; 3) the provi- 
sion that existing wage agreements shall 
continue to bind the parties to them; 4)the 
plan for supplemental codes. 

Labor’s chief contention is that the 
wage rates set by the Public Works Ad- 
ministration should be written into the 
code. For unskilled labor these are 50 cents 
an hour in the northern zone; 45 cents for 


The construction industry in search of its code 
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the central zone; 40 cents for the southern 
zone. Secretary Ickes has supported this 
contention at the hearings. 

Serious doubts are still felt as to the 
feasibility of the statement that price ad- 
justments shall be made for materials con- 
tracted for prior to June 16, 1933, but now 
costing more because of the vendors’ hav- 
ing signed the reemployment agreement. 
The stipulation however is contingent upon 
all parties in the transaction participating 
in the price adjustment and this may mean 
that nothing will ever be done about the 
clause, even if it is included in the final 
code. 

The wage agreement provision is that 
previous agreements will continue to be 
binding if such agreements designate wages 
not inconsistent with the code’s provisions. 
Contractors who have agreements at above 
the code’s minimums feel that this will give 
their competitors an unprecedented oppor- 
tunity to underbid and still fly the blue 
eagle. 

But biggest of the stumbling blocks is 
that which concerns the supplemental 
codes. There is disagreement over how the 
industry shall be divided and as to who shall 
lead the divisions. Of course the American 
Institute of Architects, the Associated 
General Contractors and the American 
Institute of Engineers, all members of the 
Construction League, have already acted on 
their final codes and are glad to assume the 
leadership of their fields by representing 
them. Likewise certain groups such as the 
Master Painters, Electrical Contractors, 
Marble Dealers, Cement Gun Contractors 
and others have acted on their codes. The 
chief arguments have been over the 
divisions of the contracting business. 

First rumbling of contention came early 
in September at an A.G.C. hearing. Up 
jumped Oscar W. Rosenthal, dynamic 
president of the National Building Trades’ 
Employers Association (and, also, of the 
Chicago A.G.C. Chapter and the Illinois 
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suilders League). He brought the audience 
) its feet when he upset a drowsy afternoon 
V booming: 

‘Mr. Administrator, the one great serv- 

e that you can perform is not to tell me 
hat 17 men, forming a committee of an 
\ssociation, or that 12 men or 11 men form- 
ng a committee of an Association shall be 
he controlling factor for the whole United 
States as to everything that is to be done 
with regard to building construction, high- 
way construction, waterworks construction, 
sewer and road construction, and every 
ther type of construction. 

“Mr. Chairman, you have no more right 
to take building construction and throw it 
into that maelstrom than you have to say 
that a shoemaker and a furniture manu- 
facturer belong in one organization because 
they both deal in leather, both use the 
needle and thread or because they both use 
nails.” 

The applause had hardly died down be- 
fore Labor’s McDonough said “We are 
curious to know the full intent of a second 
master code for the industry. We have al- 
ready discussed the general code, which 
should provide for all minimum conditions 
of work. Now we are told this code is in- 
adequate for the general contracting in- 
dustry. . Weare now confronted with 
the action of the A.G.C. who maintain that 
different types of general contractors are 
again to be coordinated by one general 
code. We believe that this procedure is un- 
desirable and prejudices the case against 
labor. 

“We wish to recommend, Mr. Adminis- 
trator, that you do not recognize this code 
and request that each of the subdivisions 
which are designated by the A.G.C. should 
present independent and separate codes.” 

Subsequent to this hearing, the National 
Association of Builders Exchanges, with 47 
local organizations in 19 States advised the 
N.R.A. through Earl F. Stokes, its execu- 
tive secretary, that it would view any 
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classification of the construction industry 
with disfavor unless the building division 
had a separate code. Then, late in Septem- 
ber, the American Road Building Associa- 
tion went on record for a separate code, 
saying that its problems were different and 
that it saw no reason why it should have to 
share in the high administration costs the 
complicated construction industry would be 
sure to run into. Likewise, home construc- 
tion’s code was demanded by the National 
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A. F. of L.'s McDonough 


Association of Real Estate Boards (see page 
336). In Washington it was felt that these 
objections would be very likely to bring 
about separate codes for the chief divisions 
of building and that perhaps the National 
Building Trades Employers’ code, sub- 
mitted in August but never given much 
consideration, might soon be revamped and 
approved. But it was also felt that if the 
bickering continues and if by the end of 
October building has not its code or codes, 
General Johnson will use his authority to 
smooth the differences in his own manner. 


WITHOUT COMMENT 


“A Group of public-minded St. Louisans 
have definite plans in mind for a fair to 
follow on the heels of a Century of Prog- 
Chicago correspondent of the 
Cincinnati Enquirer. 


” 
ress. 


“Tt is dangerous to improve large and 
centrally situated properties with expensive 
improvements which will only create a 
greater supply where there is already too 
little demand. By building taxpayers, or 
altering the present improvements so that 
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they will be attractive and up-to-date, and 
better able to stand the competition of 
newer buildings in the neighborhood with 
out greatly increasing the supply of space, 
the institution will benefit itself with the 
least harm to the general situation. In some 
cases I know of, it was more advantageous 
to tear down the inadequate 10-, 12- and 
14-story buildings and put up tax 
payers in their stead.’ Francis K. Stevens, 
vice president of Brown, Wheelock, Harris 
X Co., Inc., 
Journal.” 


writing in the “Savings Bank 


‘In no industry more than in construc 
tion is there greater need for the elimination 
of that variously 
known as ghost bidders, gypsy industry, 


undesirable element 
sweatshops, shysters. For investments in 
construction work are huge, long-time and 
frequently in the nature of a trusteeship 

Because of the hitherto intensely in 
dividualistic nature of its membership, the 
construction industry has been too loosely 
knit to deal adequately with the conditions 
harmful to it and the public. 

“Generally considered, the constructor 
has been a soldier of fortune. His abilities 
have been at the service of ever-changing 
. The site of his activity 
been His relation 
labor has never been on the intimate, con 
tinuing manufacturer. His 
business, subject to unusual hazards, has 


patrons. never 


has permanent. with 


basis of the 


been regarded by banks as speculative. He 
owned no great plants, no basic patents. 
He unavoidably took great chances. And, 
all too frequently, he ‘took the count.’”’ 
George FE. Rines, Jr., construction company 
accountant, suggesting in a letter to the 
‘\. Y. Herald-Tribune that the Public 
Works Administration employ capable, ex 
perienced contractors on a fixed-fee basis. 


“| find the current situation in respect to 
the price picture of all building costs more 
uncertain than at any time in my recollec 
tion, and there is nothing in sight to indi- 
cate that stabilization is likely for a con 
siderable time to come."’ John W. Harris of 
Hegeman-Harris Co., Inc. (builders of 
Rockefeller Center’s RCA Building), who 
also advocated fixed fees for Government 
construction. 

“The ancient law that requires tax 
collectors to sell homes for taxes has this 
year caused the loss of more homes than all 
the mortgagee’s sales and other real estate 
troubles. . . . Here in Massachusetts, more 
than 100,000 and 
taken. A vast number of these properties 
will never be redeemed. The owner, humili 
ated by the publicity 
great army that is against the Government. 
.. . Unless a change in the law is made by 
some Legislature, the cities and towns will 
hold so much real estate that a new problem 


’ 


homes are advertised 


. passes into the 


of serious proportions will have to be met 
Charles Henry Adams, 74, in a letter to the 
Boston Transcript. 
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LOS ANGELES 


gets its union terminal. An editor 
scoops its picture. 


Many an architect in Los Angeles felt ex- 
cited last month when, after 22 years of 
delays and fights, the three great railway 
systems which serve the city (Santa Fe, 
Southern Pacific, Union Pacific) agreed to 
construct a union terminal in the fast-grow- 
ing Plaza area, where now rise the towering 
City Hall, the Hall of Justice, Hall of Rec- 
ords, Federal Building and the new State 
Building. The terminal itself will cost over 
$4,100,000 and will, of course. be one of 
1934’s outstanding architectural and con- 
struction plums. 

Hardly had the fact been established that 
this great job was in the offing when the 
conservative Los Angeles Times published a 
page-wide picture of the proposed station. 
Che caption under the sketch however was 
a littke ambiguous and read: “ ... the 
first architectural study of the proposed 
$8,500,000 union terminal . . . is presented 
herewith. . The drawing is a composite 
of several designs and was made by C. k. 
Denman, local architect. Further modifica 
tions of the entrance exterior as shown in 
this sketch are possible, but the general plan 
will be adhered to. > 

Inquiry at the railroads’ offices failed to 
reveal that Architect Denman or any other 
architect had been given the job. Gossip in 
architectural circles was that Harry Chand- 
ler, publisher of the Times and for years 
the station’s staunchest booster, had been 
anxious to cap his editorial victory by being 
the first to publish a picture of the station 

even a tentative design. Hence the ap- 
pearance of the sketch which Mr. Denman 
had shown to the Southern Pacific, and the 
appearance of which made the Union Pacific 
and the Santa Fe exceedingly irritated. 
Other architects took heart, heard hope- 
fully that the railroads planned to have 
their own architects work on a design in 
collaboration with an architectural board of 
review to include the best men in Los 
Angeles architecture. 

Consent of the railways to go ahead with 
the station at the Plaza site came suddenly 
after Mayor Frank L. Shaw promised that 
the city would contribute $1,000,000 to the 
cost. This money would be garnered from 
the city’s share of the gasoline tax and in- 
volves no new assessments or bond issues. 
Previously the railways had felt first of all 
that they did not wish to build a union sta- 
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tion and that if they did build one it should 
be on the North Broadway area where the 
S. P. has extensive trackage rights. The long 
battle over the question went twice before 
the U. S. Supreme Court, twice before the 
I.C.C., twice before the California Railway 
Commission, twice before the California 
Supreme Court and once before the Su- 
preme Court of the District of Columbia. 
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Publisher Chandler 


Through a technicality, the S.P. could 
not agree to be a party to last month’s con- 
sent although it was made plain that a man- 
date would be cheerfully obeyed. The rea- 
son for this was simple. When some 60 years 
ago the S.P. acquired the deed to the site of 


1 Los Angeles news- 
paper shows its readers 
where the new $10,000,- 
000 station will be. Los 
ingeles likes to say it 
has no slums but the 
buildings the terminal 
will supplant strike few 
people as picturesque, 
many as dirty and 
squalid. 
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its present station (which the U.P. shares) i 
was agreed that if the land were ever volun 
tarily withdrawn from use as a station i 
would revert to its original owners. Las 
month the 20 heirs of the original owne 
were eagerly awaiting a test of what is vol 
untary so they could sue for these 15 acre 
of choice Los Angeles land. 

The Southern Pacific will stand 44 pe 
cent of the cost, the Union Pacific 23 pe: 
cent and the Santa Fe 33 per cent. The 
station will take 45 acres, of which the ter 
minal proper will occupy 30. The land is 
now chiefly owned by the S.P. and no dif 
ficulty is expected in obtaining title to the 
plots still held by 60 individuals. The land 
is near what was once the original site of Los 
Angeles, although for many years it has 
been the center of a fast-fading Chinatown. 
It was because of the site’s historical value 
and its proximity to the civic center that 
Publisher Chandler fought so hard for it. 
Son-in-law of General Otis, famed Southern 
California pioneer, Mr. Chandler is an as- 
tute real estate operator and a large land- 
holder. His Times’ building is but a few 
blocks from the station's site. But his civic 
sincerity is so well known that there has 
been no question of his wanting the station 
in the Plaza area for selfish motives. 

Sixteen tracks will enter the terminal, 
which will at first be of the stub-end type. 
The 1,300-ft. entrance along Alameda 
Street will be reached through a wide park- 
way with space for 500 automobiles. Much 
attention will be given to landscaping so ar- 
riving tourists will have an immediate im- 
pression of Southern Californian floral 
beauties. Of the $1,000,000 which the city is 
contributing, $640,000 will be used for the 
construction of three viaducts to carry the 
tracks over the street, and the railways will 
contribute $500,000 for the same purpose. 
The rest of the city’s money will be used to 
widen, pave and move other streets. Part of 
this work will consist of tunneling two 
streets under the station. 

After waiting 22 years for its union ter 
minal, Los Angeles is anxious to have it and 
use it. It is confidently expected that work 
can begin within six months at the latest. 
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MORTGAGES AND FINANCE 





H.0.L.C. 4s, ‘51 


and some of the factors which 
termining their price. 


Tue success of the Home Owners Loan 
Corp. obviously is contingent upon the 

rice of its bonds.* Likewise, a serious 
decline in these bonds would in all prob- 

lity produce a sympathetic decline in the 
federal Land Bank bonds and would place 
vreat difficulties in the way of the success- 
ful marketing of the Agricultural Credit 
\dministration bonds.. 

On the dark side of the picture many 
reasons can be cited as to why the H.O.L.C. 
bonds, with interest but not principal 
vuaranteed by the U. S., should not be 
worth par. The corporation can lend up to 
80 per cent of a property’s appraised value 
and the appraisal methods presume rather 
largely upon a return to average conditions 
of recent years rather than insisting upon 
the present reality. Likewise the $200,000,- 
000 R.F.C.-supplied capital of the H.O.L.C. 
is but a 10 per cent margin of safety over 
its $2,000,000,000 lending power and a good 
deal of its cash capital will probably be used 
to pay taxes and make improvements in 
conjunction with accepting mortgages. 
The first sale of H.O.L.C. bonds was at 85. 
lrading was thereupon suspended, sup- 
posedly at the H.O.L.C.’s request. Its 
representatives went into conference with 
Wall Street specialists in Government 
bonds. An official prospectus on the H.O. 
..C. bonds then appeared and was widely 
circulated among financial institutions. 
The prospectus revealed that the Treasury 
Department would accept the bonds at par 
as collateral against the deposit of public 
moneys and that they might, for the time 
being, be carried at par by national banks. 
he Postal Savings System, it was re- 
vealed, would also accept them at par 
against deposits and the R.F.C. would lend 
80 per cent against them. When trading 
was resumed the bonds were at 92. 

There are two ways in which the corpora- 
tion can keep its bonds up in the market: 
encouraging the purchase of them and 
discouraging the sale of them. It is an open 
secret that a committee composed of one 
senior executive of each of the following 
institutions is vitally interested in the state 
of the market for these bonds: the Treasury, 
the Agricultural Credit Administration, the 
11.0.L.C., the Federal Reserve Board, the 
K.F.C. and the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Ne We 

First of all the H.O.L.C. itself may buy 
its bonds at any time with its capital funds, 
With its excess earnings, or with the funds 
received from the paying off of the mort- 
cages it holds, or even with money borrowed 


* The H.O.L.C.’s background and machinery was de- 
ribed in the July ARCHITECTURAL Forum. Its first 
irkings and reception were reported last month. 
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will play a part in de- 


for the purpose. Secondly, persons whose 
mortgages the H.O.L.C. holds can pay off 
these mortgages or pay interest with 
H.O.L.C. bonds at par, regardless of their 
market price. This would indicate that 
every dollar’s worth of money paid back 
to the H.O.L.C. means a dollar’s worth of 
bonds snapped out of the market. In 
addition there is the Thomas (inflation) 
amendment which gives the President 
authority to direct the Secretary of the 
Treasury to enter into agreements with the 
Federal Reserve to purchase bonds of which 
the U. S. is the chief stockholder. If other 
means of supporting the bonds fail, it would 
seem that this would surely be used, 
especially as the recent policy of the 
Federal Reserve has been to step up its 
open market purchases of Governments. 
These are the chief methods of main- 
taining the market by purchases. At first 
sight it would seem that the financial 
institutions holding the bonds would sell 
them as soon as received, fearful of a 
dropping market. Last month however it 
became known that the H.O.L.C. was 
considering entering into a_ three-way 
agreement with large holders of mortgages 
and home owners. This would provide that 
the institutions which accepted the bonds 
would have the right to trade them back 
for the original mortgages within a three- 
year period. They would thus receive paper 
with a high collateral value instead of 
paper with little collateral value at no 
sacrifice except that of immediate fore 
closure. Such an arrangement would be 
particularly beneficial if the institutions 
agreed that during the period they would 
not sell the bonds except at a fixed mini- 
mum price. Last month it was impossible to 
obtain direct evidence of such an agreement 
having been made, but several high sources 
were of the opinion that some institutions 
which have accepted H.O.L.C. bonds 


Chairman Slevenson, 
known to Capitol Hill as 
* Seaboard Bill,” points 
to Michigan, the trouble 
spot on the H.O.L.C. 
map. On the left is 
James Bruce, bankless 
banker, now financial 
adviser to the H.O.L.C. 
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entered into a gentleman's agreement not 
to sell them after receiving assurance that 
the market would be maintained. Reports 
that some home owners were paying the 
discount on the bonds out of their own 
pockets reached Washington last month 
and were accepted as further evidence of 
the need of keeping the bonds near their 
parity. 

H.O.L.C. Chairman William Francis 
Stevenson is a kindly old gentleman who 
understands politics and rural problems 
Last month he buttressed his H.O.L.C. 
with two Wall Street-trained minds. He 
appointed James Bruce of Baltimore 
financial adviser and George M. Lindsay of 
New York as fiscal agent. Mr. Bruce is 41, 
a mighty hunter of ducks and a banker. 
He is the son of former Senator William 
Cabell Bruce and brother of David K. Este 
Bruce, Andrew W. Mellon’s son-in-law. He 
resigned as vice president of Baltimore 
Trust when he was considered one of the 
most brilliant young men in the city and 
went to New York. There he worked in the 
International Acceptance Bank under the 
wise and revered Paul Warburg. He then 
became vice president of National Park 
Bank, kept the title when it was absorbed 
by Chase. In 1931 he left Chase to become 
president of Baltimore Trust (now on a 
liquidating basis). Mr. Lindsay is a veteran 
investment banker. He was vice president 
and director of Blair & Co. and later Ban 
camerica-Blair Corp. Last winter he was 
special R.F.C. adviser on self-liquidating 
loans. He is widely known among invest 
ment bankers and, together with Banker 
Bruce, should be able to keep up the cam- 
paign which the H.O.L.C. has started to 
drum up the bonds as good investments. 

Last month some doubters were still 
heard on the H.O.L.C. question. But, 
understanding the importance of its success 
and the means available to making it a 
success, it would seem that the H.O.L.C. 
will save homes as it intended. How many 
homes, how many dollars worth of homes, 
homes where, is any man’s guess. But every 
home saved is one more home off the 


market, one more home in good repair, and 
one more home owner willing to use his 
income for purchasing the products of the 
nation. 
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BUILDING AND LOAN MEN 


convene in Chicago. 
A Home Loan Bank prediction 


To cuicaco, which ranks behind 80 other 
cities in home ownership, last month went 
some 1,500 building and loan men to attend 
the 41st annual convention of their U. S. 
Building and Loan League. All the meet- 
ings were crowded, not only because the 
convention happened to coincide’ with 
Chicago's first prolonged bad weather this 
summer but because building and loan men 
today have much to concern them. 

The League has over 10,000 member as- 
sociations. Ten million people have en- 
trusted their funds to these associations. 
Even last year home-buyers were able to 
obtain $530,000,000 from building and loan 
associations and at the convention it was 
estimated that more than two billion dollars 
was withdrawn last year by people who had 
nothing between them and complete dis- 
tress except their building and loan funds. 

Prime convention talk topics were the 
Home Owners Relief Corp. and the Federal 
Home Loan Bank System. A_ principal 
speaker on these subjects was of course 
William Francis Stevens, chairman of both 
institutions. He predicted that within ten 
vears members of the Home Loan Bank 
System will hold $15,000,000,000 of the 
$20,000,000,000 worth of home mortgages. 
At present building and loan associations 
hold $6,500,000 worth and savings banks, 
which are eligible for membership, have 
another $3,500,000 worth. ‘‘Other institu- 
"said Mr. Stevens, ‘‘are rapidly 
retiring from the field, and it takes no 
prophet to see that within a few years the 
loans will be confined to institutions 
which will be either actual or potential 
members of the Home Loan Bank System. 

‘The system has grown so quietly that 


’ 


tions 


little attention has been paid to it, but its 
loans actually paid out to its members are 
now over $60,000,000, in contrast to about 
$10,000,000 when this program was started.”’ 

Chairman Stevens also spoke of the fed- 
eral savings and loan which are provided 
for under the terms of the Home Owners 
loan Act and assured members that these 
associations “are not to be established for 
the benefit of promoters.”’ 

Other speeches included: U. S. Senator 
David Ignatius Walsh, himself a building 
and loan man confined his remarks to 
a League back-patting by saying it was the 
forerunner of the Home Loan Bank System 
and to urging N.R.A. support. 

Mop-haired Dr. Virgil Jordan, president 
of the National Conference 
Board, made Leaguers sit up by saying 
“The whole Administration program 
is forcing the Government into more and 


Industrial 


more socialistic schemes, the investment of 
public funds into railroads and banks, even 
including investments in home construc- 
tion." He condemned the Administration's 
program as being opposed to the stimulation 
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Notes on some of the speeches. 
from Chairman Stevens. 





Building & Loan’'s Third of Line 


of thrift and putting all emphasis upon 
spending. 

Morton Bodfish, the League’s executive 
secretary said “Every institution handling 
the money of anybody must be recon- 
ciled to the idea that it will be regulated, 
controlled and supervised far beyond any- 
thing that has existed in its past.’’ He sug- 
gested a $500,000 building and loan adver- 
tising campaign. 

A. D. Theobold, director of Education 
and Research for the American Savings, 
and Loan Institute (League’s 
afhliate) that “financial 
have been 


Building 
educational 
institutions which 
four years about getting enough money to 
two 


said 
worried for 
make loans will be more concerned 
years from now about getting enough loans 
to keep their money busy. . There are 
millions of homes to be built, modernized, 
and purchased as soon as the owners or 
would-be owners are sure of their jobs.”’ 
Pre-Fabs. The appraisal division got 
excited about homes. J. 
Harold Hawkins, associate editor of the 
Ladies Home Journal, said that prefabrica- 
tion will slice the values of old homes in 
half. Another member said that the League 
should not approve of prefabrication since 


prefabricated 


so many of its members work in the build- 
ing trade. Sentiment seemed almost unani- 
mous against prefabrication. 
Recommended. The economic policies 
committee recommended that: home pur- 
chasers should not contract to pay more 
than 30 per cent of the family’s income for 


shelter home purchasers should be 
discouraged by buying speculative sub- 
division lots should not buy homes 


with a down payment of less than 25 per 


cent State laws should be passed 





making Home Loan Bank membership mar 
datory . . . Federal associations 
be fostered in every community where 
there are building and loan assets of less 
than $25 per capita operations of 
the H.O.L.C. should be restricted to di 
tress cases. 

Elected. Vice president Philip Lieber 
of Shreveport moved into the official 
shoes of retiring president Whitlock; his 
shoes in turn were filled by erstwhile second 
vice president I. Friedlander of Houston; 
who was succeeded by Le Grand W. Pellet 
of Newburgh, Pa. As it has done for 38 
years, the convention elected Herman F. 
Cellarius of Cincinnati be secretary 
treasurer 

Realization. Evident at the convention 
was a growing realization that homes 
soundly designed and soundly built have a 
surer collateral value. Many a British loan 
society is so convinced of this that it retains 


should 


to 


an architect to pass upon all plans. Second 
Vice President Pellet, who will be elected 
president in 1935, is a firm believer in City 
Planning. New President Leiber feels that 
building and loan societies should pay more 
attention to style, should “insist on good 
construction, guaranteed by careful super 
vision during the process of work.”’ 


CONFUSION RETARDS 


the real estate codes. What the 
NAREB proposes. 


As in the construction industry (see page 
332), there was argument last month in the 
various branches of real estate as to who 
should lead their codification. J. W. Cree, 
Jr., of Pittsburgh, chairman of the code 
committee of the many-membered National 
Association of Real Estate Boards, felt that 
since NAREB members indulge in all the 
activities of real estate, that body should 
file a general code for real estate and these 
Real and 
insurance brokerage; 2) Real 
building management; 3) Real estate mort- 
gage financing; 4) Land development and 
home building; 5) Real estate appraising 
Little doubt existed as to the NAREB’s 
right to formulate codes on brokerage and 


stood 


estate 
estate and 


supplemental codes: 1) 


appraising, but other associations 
ready to argue on the other supplemental 
codes. The Mortgage Bankers Association 
submitted their own code, as did the Na 
tional Association of Building Owners and 
Managers and the National Association 
of Apartment House Owners. And_ the 
NAREB’s desire to include home building 
brought protests from contractors and from 
the Construction League. 

Management. First to begin work on a 
management code was the National Ass 
ciation of Building Owners and Managers, 
which represents 82% per cent of the offi 
building space of the land and between 2° 
and 35 per cent of apartment building spac: 
Leading light in its code activities has bee 
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its suave new president, Frank S. Slosson, 
veteran real estate man and partner of 
John P. Hooker, one-time president of the 
Chicago Real Estate Board. The first 
NAREB code was very inclusive and was 
said to include provisions which would do 
much to stabilize real estate, but this was 
discarded for a simpler code. 

The office and loft sections received tem- 
porary approval but the apartment house 
code was held up because it asked for a 
maximum week of 60 hrs., greater than any 
hitherto granted. The NAREB code has a 
54-hr. maximum week but provides that 
“Apartment house employes whose 
duties are such that they cannot work 
consecutive hours shall not be subject 
to any maximum hours limitation but shall 
have their present wages increased by not 
less than 20 per cent, provided that this 
shall not require wages in excess of the 
minimum.”’ In submitting its management 
code the NAREB took a slam at the 
NABOM right to lead by saying that pro- 
visions for this type of employe in small 
walk-up apartments were “not originally 
included in the apartment house code of the 
National Association of Building Owners 
and Managers probably due to the fact that 
most of the buildings represented by that 
organization are of the fireproof elevator 
type. . . . Many of these buildings are loca- 
ted in New York anda few other large cities.” 

Last month the NRA’s real estate experts 
were still trying to decide which of the 
three codes for apartment houses should be 
selected for analysis and hearings, and 
whether or not the NAREB had title to an 
office and industrial building code. 

Home Building. ‘‘Inasmuch as the Home 
Building Business has always been largely 
composed of small business units and never 
conformed and cannot now conform to the 
standards of cost which are common for the 
construction industry, it is believed that 
the inclusion of the Home Building Business 
under any code other than one including its 
allied business, the development of the site, 
will not only tend to oppress and destroy 
the business of those now constituting it, 
but will place further and undesirable 
obstacles in the path of home ownership.” 
Thus did the NAREB argue that home 
construction should form part of a supple- 
mental code under its egis. In opposition 
stood the Construction League and the 
Residential Contractors Association. The 
NAREB code provided a 40-hr., $16 week 
for home building employes for cities over 
500,000 and a sliding scale to $14.80 for 
towns of under 2,500. In towns of under 
2,500 it was suggested that a 20 per cent 
raise would be sufficient if prevalent wages 
have been more than 20 per cent under 
$14.80. One of the chief reasons why the 
NAREB wants home building under its 
code is that it fears that if it is under the 
Construction Code its labor will be union- 
ized and home prices boosted. 


F In addition to pressing for its code, last 
month the NAREB sought two other aids 
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for home building. One was that the Federal 
Securities Act covering mortgages be sim- 
plified and clarified and no attempt made 
to supervise and regulate the ordinary 
small home mortgage. The other was a 





Mos ett-Russell 


N.A.B.O.M.'s Slosson 


request for direct Federal loans to qualified 
people building homes. The memorandum 
suggesting this said “. we believe that 
the real estate market will absorb from ten 
to fifteen thousand low priced and moderate 
priced homes throughout the country dur- 
ing the coming Winter and Spring season. 
. . Use of public credit is necessary.” 
The NAREB suggested 14 conditions for 
the loans. Among them: ‘‘ Loans (up to 15 
years) only to builders of good standing 
. . homes to be sold by builders who can 
show actual market improvement to 
be worth two and one-half times site 
sites (of not over $2,000 in final sales price, 
of no less than 5,000 sq. ft. and 40-ft. front- 
age) preferred where contiguous and part 
of a plan and where home owners are organ- 
ized for architectural control et al.” 


+ To NRA’s Dr. Alexander Sachs last 
month went a modest note from NAREB’s 
Secretary Herbert U. Nelson outlining ‘‘a 
type of legal device needed to open eco- 
nomically the rebuilding of American 
cities."’ The device would be provision for 
incorporation of ‘‘ home district ’’ companies 
upon application of a majority of property- 
owning citizens in any area of not less than 
20 acres. Every home districter would be- 
come a lessor and not an owner, exchanging 
title to his property for his company’s sec- 
ond lien bonds. First lien bonds would be 
sold to bring in money for district-wide 
improvements, be handed mortgagees in 
return for their present mortgages. With 
the power of eminent domain the company 
would be set to “instrument the central idea 
of modern home planning, the idea that the 
home must be designed as part of a neigh- 
borhood.”’ 
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operation is being performed on 
North La Salle Street. 


Cur AGO’s North La Salle Street last 
month again heard the ripping and pound 
ing of a wrecker’s crew. But this time the 
noise did not mean that another tall old 
Loop building was being demolished in 
order to escape taxes. The wreckers were 
attacking the four-story building which for 
almost five years has joined the Marshall 
Field Estate’s Conway Building and the 
Foreman Bank Building. 

In 1928 an agreement was made between 
the Field Estate and the Foreman interests 
whereby they were given the right to con 
struct a portion of their new building to a 
height of four stories over Exchange Place, 
a 30-ft. alley extending the depth of both 
buildings. In addition, the bank leased 
some 26,000 sq. ft. of space in the Conway 
Building's first four floors for 50 yrs. at an 
annual rental of $131,160. 

In June, 1931, the Foreman-State Na 
tional Bank closed. Since then its banking 
rooms have been vacant and no rental has 
been paid for the space occupied in the Con 
way Building. In addition, since late in 1932 
interest payments on the $5,000,000 first 
mortgage given the Foreman Building in 
1929 by Northwestern Mutual Life have 
been in arrears. The rebuilding plan goes 
hand in hand with a financial reorganization 
of the Foreman Building. Northwestern ex 
tends the mortgage for a short time from its 
1934 maturity and is advancing another 
$1,500,000 at 3 per cent to pay for the cur 
rent improvements and operating expenses 
Likewise, a new company has been formed 
to own the Foreman Building and North 
western has a controlling interest in this 
company although it is under option to the 
Foreman interests during the life of the 
mortgage. 

A new tenant for the Foreman Building 
has been found in the American National 
Bank and Trust Co., formerly Straus 
National. This bank will take space in the 
2nd, 3rd, 4th and 5th floors of the building, 
leaving the first floor for shops. That por 
tion of the bank building which occupied 
the east 10-ft. of Exchange Place will be re 
placed by arcade shop fronts with bright 
walls, a permanent canopy above the first 
floor, and entrances to the shops from both 
buildings. The former banking space on the 
first floor of the Foreman Building will be 
converted into shops. 

Two noted Chicago architectural firms 
share in the work thus created. Graham, 
Anderson, Probst & White are doing the 
Field Estate’s portion of the work and 
Holabird & Root are architects for the 
Foreman interests. Estimates of the total 
cost vary between $300,000 and $450,000. 
The George A. Fuller Co. is doing the con- 
tracting work for both buildings. 
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SOME DINOSAUR EGGS 


which failed to hatch. A roll call of the Nation's unbuilt sky- 


scrapers, quick and dead. 


has a forgotten 
ago 


ran sketches of it and front page stories 


Pros ABL\ 
skyscraper. A 


every city 


few years newspapers 
boasted of its dimensions. But somehow or 
other it never got built. 

Theoretically, where depression alone has 
halted a project and an unbuilt skyscraper 
awaits but the magic of cash and a demand 
for space, the advent of business recovery 
should cause the scheme to stir once more. 
What were these plans of 1925 to 1930? 
They were bold and mighty and naive, and 
some of them were created for publicity 
alone. But they channeled courses for great 
rivers of building money. 

What will country-wide recovery mean to 
yesteryear’s plans? The answer to this ques 
tion still lies deep within each single proj- 
ect. Any attempt to forecast a future for 
them must take into account the forces 
which stopped them in their tracks. Here- 
with are many unresolved plans for U. S. 
skyscrapers. Some of them, blessed by for- 
tunate circumstance, might yet be acted 
upon. Others are cold dead as they should 
be. While they may not all prove to be tell- 
ing examples, they are of historical interest 
where they fail to augur. Each of them was 
once front page stuff and part of a scene 
in which financial havoc was wrought for 
the building industry. 


the home of the most stupendous un- 
realized skyscraper is Chicago. On Ran- 
dolph Street east of Michigan, over the 
tracks of the Illinois Central Railroad Co., 
was to have been (may yet be) the enor- 
Apparel Mart, the big 
haunches of which would have sat impor- 
tantly in the Illinois Central development 


mous Chicago 


on Chicago’s artificial lakefront. 

The Illinois Central air rights develop- 
ment has long been an entity on Chicago 
real estate maps, but for many good reasons 
development actually taken 
place. Had city officials ever sanctioned 
finishing the famed Outer Drive, of which 
every Chicago citizen is now genteelly 
proud, the section (which is over half as 
large as the Loop) might long ago have 
opened up, and the Chicago Apparel Mart, 
first unit in the development, might have 


has never 


been three years old today. 
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Late month before last in its campaign 
to oust World’s Fair Mayor Edward J. 
Kelly the Chicago Herald and Examiner 
cited as an example of the former South 
Park Board president’s handiwork the un- 
finished link bridge, which by connecting 
the ‘‘made”’ banks of the Chicago River at 
its ‘‘made’’ mouth (located in lower right- 
hand corner of large illustration) becomes 
the keystone of the whole Outer Drive sys- 
tem. In 1926 voters approved a $5,000,000 
bond issue which was to have completed the 
bridge. Work was started on the approaches 
in 1931, held up when it was considered 
necessary that the funds be spent on some 
thing else. 

Loop and North Michigan Avenue prop- 
erty holders, who might seem to fear the 
effect of the development, cannot be blamed 
for the delay, which is simply part of the 
city’s financial muddle. Flagshipped by the 
Apparel Mart, a dozen buildings await 
Chicago's tardy lakefront boom. 


The Apparel Mart was introduced to the 
public June 17, 1928. “Permit me to con- 
gratulate you,”’ said Banker William Rug- 
gles Dawes, president of Chicago’s Associa- 
tion of Commerce. ‘We heartily endorse 
this project. We feel that the centralization 
of the apparel industry in Chicago and the 
erection of the magnificent building which 
you propose to construct on the premises 
will be of benefit to the entire apparel in- 
dustry and to the city of Chicago.’’ Napo- 
leon Picard, successful in promoting the 
Insurance Exchange years earlier, was 
president of the building corporation. 
Architect Walter Ahlschlager was vice 
president and chairman of a board of di- 
rectors which included F. G. Peabody (of 
shirt-making Cluett-Peabody & Co.), Emil 
Altman (Mallory hats) and George Rut- 
ledge (Vassar underwear). 

The Apparel Mart was a stupendous 
project because it was not only an apparel 
mart. ‘‘Combined under one roof,”’ said a 
circular issued in 1929 by the C. F. Noyes 
National Realty Corp. (which had con- 
cluded leases aggregating $1,800,000 in 
rentals when the plans for the building were 
made public) “will be: (1) the Apparel 
Mart of 1,818,168 sq. ft., (2) the Chicago 
Tower Class A [sic.] office building of 804,- 
556 sq. ft., (3) the Chicago Tower Hotel of 
253,440 sq. ft., (4) the Mechanical Garage 
of 158,940 sq. ft., (5) the two private clubs 
of 85,000 sq. ft., (6) the ground floor shops 
of 85,900 sq. ft., (7) the convention hall 
(seating 4,500 people) of 78,600 sq. ft., (8) 
the basement mart of 118,000 sq. ft., and 
(9) the exhibition halls of 236,500 sq. ft.”’ 

The copy-writer found it difficult to 
know whether he should stress the 75-story 
tower (to have been Chicago’s highest) or 
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Front and center: the proposed Apparel Mart 
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he building’s immense hind end. Of course, 
said the first announcement, “the Eiffel 
lower somewhat exceeds the Chicago 
tower in height and the Pyramid of Cheops 
in bulk, but needless to say, neither of these 
structures offers any of the all-embracing 
types of space here available.” 
Unquestionably ingenious, the $45,000,- 
000 plan had several sets of backers, several 
false starts. The Illinois Central develop- 
ment appeared near and reasonable as it 
does today. The link bridge on the lake- 
front boulevard was being built. On one 
sally the building appeared 1,022 ft. high 
and enabled the management to announce 
that the Eiffel Tower would be outdone by 
35 ft. Thus planned, the building was called 
Crane Tower, and it obtained its air rights 
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Chicago's link bridge 


from the Illinois Central Railroad which 
would have occupied the building from the 
fourth to the eighth floor. The first and 
second floors were designed to display 
Crane Co. plumbingware. Financing in- 
cluded a first mortgage leasehold bond 
flotation of $18,000,000, a $7,000,000 first 
preferred stock issue and an offering of a 
million shares of common stock. 


Architects’ shelves by no means harbor 
all the unresolved plans in the world. There 
isa sketch of an unbuilt skyscraper chucked 
away in the space back of the personal file 
of many a company property manager. 
But such are often very live germs. Plans 
which have made their way to a municipal 
building department might seem = even 
nearer fulfillment, but there is the case of 
the tallest unrealized skyscraper on rec- 
ord to make that doubtworthy. New York 
City’s prompt approval of the plans for the 
108-story Larkin building (1926) might 
have sped its financing to completion. No 
structure of today goes even 100 stories 
skyward, and the Larkin Building, which 
iad the whole New York real estate world 
m edge in its day, might have set an as- 
tounding standard. The plan’s backers tell 
this story: 

‘“ During the period from 1922 to 1925 we 
issembled a large plot fronting 223 ft. on 
West 41st and 250 ft. on West 42nd Streets 
lear Eighth Avenue, a total of about 47,000 
q. ft. We designed a 108-story building, 
1,208 ft. in height, and filed plans with the 
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Building Department on December 17, 
1926. The design represented the various 
setback limits and heights allowed by the 
zoning law for this particular site. The plans 
were approved June 9, 1927, subject to reser 
vations as to stand-pipe installation. The 
unusual height found the existing stand 
pipe regulations inadequate. More than a 
year passed before the municipal authori 
ties passed new regulations covering build 
ings over 1,000 ft. in height so that the 
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108 Stories (New York) 


plans could be finally approved. . . . The 
time of filing of the plans seemed to coincide 
with a general raising of prices on prac- 
tically everything that goes into building 
construction. During the three ensuing 
years, up to August, 1929, we were never 
able to get fixed costs on over 50 per cent of 
the various items on any set date. Hence 
our estimates were being constantly re 
vised upward. Under such conditions it was 
impractical to go ahead and impossible to 
complete financing arrangements, expen- 
sive at any time.” 

This apparently premature plan was, 
nevertheless, historically significant. It was 
a first contender that high-priced land is no 
pre-requisite to success. The ground as- 
sembled for the Larkin building was quite 
radically located in what was considered an 
out-of-the-way place, and this was un- 
doubtedly a prime objection to the plan at 
the time. But in 1931 the site was sold to the 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. and the 
famed 35-story sea green building which 
Raymond Hood designed for that organiza 
tion is today well rented, and it has proved 
that location in built-up districts, where 
land is costly, is not a first necessity. In 
New York last month a beer garden was 
opened in front of Grand Central station on 
the plot from which the ancient Belmont 
Hotel was removed in 1931 to make way 
for a 60-story office building for which 
plans had been drawn and publicized, and 
land-wise persons were certain that it 
signalized a due revision of values in like 
centers everywhere. 


Citizens of New York and Chicago are 
naturally dispassionate about the loss of a 
building once promised them. Skyscraper- 
sated New York is not notably perturbed 
by the fact that Amos Parrish has not built 
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his multicolored Fashion Building; and 
the skyscraper apartments of Downtow1 
Homes, Inc., do not vet shadow Battery 
Park, but they one day may; and mea: 


j 


while the populace is sufficiently amused 
with the array of skyscrapers it already has 
to look upon. But elsewhere it is ditterent 


a big building planned and motivated 


is of 
civic account, and the unbuilt building is a 
public shame 

A survey of shamefaced cities undoubt 
edly would include: 

Los Angeles, where on swank Wilshire 
Boulevard a weather-beaten board fence 
still bears a description of the South Cali 
fornia Athletic Club which many citizens 
subseribed four years ago. But the club has 
yet to be built. As does the half million 
dollar hotel which Evangelist Aimee Semple 
McPherson would have erected. 

Louisville, where a big Medical \rts 
Building has failed to appear. 

Cleveland, whose citizens are naturally 
pleased with the nice buildings which the 
Van Sweringens have brought to comple 
tion, but are not proud of the second highest 
thing in the city, their Town and Country 
Club. For two years it has stood prac 
tically complete but unoccupied. 

San Francisco, patiently awaiting a much 
discussed 20-story Radio-Television Build 
ing. 

Philadelphia, which is minus one of the 
world’s most pretentious railroad stations 
Proposed by the Baltimore & Ohio in 1927, 
the project hinged on the willingness of the 
city to provide opposite the station a plaza 
which would have cost $1,500,000, This 
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This is the “Belmont Bar’’ 


which ts betting heavily that it will be able to 
sell more than beer this Winter. Seven feet 
longer than that of the famed American Club 
in Shanghai, down which some men declare 
they have seen the curvature of the earth. the 
bar in the building to the right ts the world’s 
most lengthy. The large sunken beer garden 
with its green and orange umbrellas and 
rustic furniture occupies one of New York's 
most important properties, the site of the old 
Belmont Hotel, which is said to have cost 
William Zeigler, Jr., $5,000,000 in 1931. 








taxpayers were emphatically unwillin 
do. Again in Philadelphia citizens and a 
railroad squabbled when the 
apparently in 
$80,000,000 
ind seven-block-long Civic and Allied -A\rt 


Philadelphia still 


Vania’s tracks became an 


surmountable barrier to the 


Center projec t, which 
has on its calendar. 
Oklahoma City, with the skeleton of the 
Skirvin Tower in the center of it. Mr. W. B. 
who owns 
hotels. In the 
summer of 1930 it occurred to him that his 
AX ross the 
street from it he planned to build the 36 
story Skirvin Tower. 
A tunnel 


tend under Oklahoma 
City’s 


Skirvin is an oil man one of 
Oklahoma City’s largest 


hotel was not large enough. 


would ex 


Broadway to 
connect the two Skir- 
vin edifices. This proj 








ect, like Cleveland's 

3a 4 PFown and Country 

a . . Club, was quite well 

wes rik on its way to com- 

zs 5 i 33 pletion when it came 
#i gt tees to a halt. 

i ‘= gut while both 

Oklahoma City Cleveland and Okla 

homa City may be 


temporarily embarrassed, there is no reason 
for saying their citizens shall not eventually 
see these buildings finished and put to use. 

Winneapolis, however, has an unfinished 
structure which may remain just that. In 
1926 it cost 1.500 persons S200 apiece to 
join the Calhoun Beach Club, and many of 
this number by buying stock helped build 
shell 


useless near a Minneapolis lake. On the 


the magnificent which now stands 
club’s board of governors were Alexander G. 
“Buzz” Bainbridge, showman and present 
mayor of Minneapolis; Wilford H. ‘Cap 
tain Billy’ Fawcett, sportsman and pub 
lisher of bawdy Whiz Bang; Levi M. Hall, a 
district judge; and George E. Leach, four 
times his city’s and prominent 
National Guardsman (whose clubs in H’ho's 
Hho do not include Calhoun Beach). 

With $300,000 realized from the sale of 
memberships and about $400,000 from an 
$850,000 bond issue sold in Chicago, the 


building was begun in 1928, material men 


mayor 


accepting second mortgage bonds. By mid 
1929 the scheme was in deep water. Funds 
from the bond sales came too slowly, delay 
ing payments to contractors, hindering 
construction, which in turn interfered with 
new sales. Compromise wrote off some 
claims, permitted a new start. But a court 
battle soon developed between the pro- 
moters and lienholders, and the creditors 
won a building just $300,000 short of com 
pletion. Part of the melee was gruff Chicago 
\ttorney Clarence Darrow’s $10,000 suit 
for services. During the summer of 1933 the 
Calhoun Beach Club, still gaping vacantly 
at all Minneapolis, had a hamburger and 
soft drink stand at its doorstep. 

Miami became the home of Bavarian- 
born Joachim Fritz in 1897. He made $1 a 


day as a trapper’s assistant in the Ever 
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glades. He then started a small dairy which 
grew to be one of the city’s largest. He 
independently wealthy, owned 
1,500 acres of land. 

hen he started the Fritz Hotel in 1925. 


Miami was booming so that the railway 


bec ame 


declared an embargo on all but perishables. 
Phe Fritz Hotel Co. chartered its own ships, 
The 


hotel has 375 rooms, each with a bath. The 


adding to the cost of construction. 
center tower is ten stories high and there 
are two big sections six stories high. A 15-ft. 
porch, exactly half a mile long, surrounds 
the entire structure. In 1926, after about 
$1,000,000 had the hotel 


was 80 per cent completed, Miami's boom 


been spent and 
stopped and so did the Fritz Hotel. 

Believe It or Not Ripley has unearthed 
the fact that the $1,000,000 Fritz Hotel is 
now an eggery. The business is being run by 
Maurice Harrison of the Harrison Construc- 
tion Co. and although only one floor is now 
occupied by hens the business is growing so 
that hotel 
may be used. The egg cartons bear a picture 
of the Fritz Hotel in all its glory with the 


rapidly eventually the whole 


legend **White House Egg Factory.” 

Also in Miami is the 15 story Roosevelt 
Hotel, the first floor of which last 
became a fruit and vegetable market. 

St. Louis almost had a skyscraper which, 
towering 484 ft., would have been 100 ft. 
higher than its nearest competitor. It was to 
have risen between the 11-story Federal 
Trust Building and the 16- 
Bank of Commerce Trust Building 
make the group of three as one, 


month 


Commerce 
story 
and to 
which could have easily been done since 
both the other buildings were planned with 
an eye to ultimate integration. 

The site was owned by a big bank which 
had moved. In the Spring of 1931 a group 
of promoters obtained an option on it. 
They included Architects A. B. Boyer and 
Harris Armstrong. The proposed building 
would have cost about $2,500,000, as would 
the site. 

First negotiations with some Pittsburgh 
interests broke down. The option was re- 

newed when into the 
stalked 


Dorsey of 


picture 
Machir J. 
Hammond, Ind., who 
controlled a string of 
insurance companies. 
He had some Chicago 
mortgages which could 
not have been 
verted 


con- 
into cash at 
their face value at that 
time. He offered 
$2,500,000 worth = of 
mortgages for the site 
if the bank would lend 
$1,250,000 in it. He planned, it was said, to 
use the money to consolidate his structure’s 
financial position and then to repay the loan 
at about $100,000 a month. At the end of the 
time he planned to have one of his insurance 
companies build its home office on the site (us- 
ing twelve of the floors). For this purpose the 
company planned to borrow and representa- 
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tives of a New York life insurance company 
were already looking over the site. Just a 
wives of St. Louis realtors were having the 
deal explained to them, the bank owning the 
site decided it did not want the mortgages 
The option expired and today the site stil 
awaits its skyscraper. 

Toledo is in many ways a normal city 
and in it is the story of typical pre-depres 
sion plans awry. There Clement O. Miniger 
whose Electric Auto Lite Corp. is an im 
portant industry, built th 
Miniger building, 35 stories high, on lots 
fronting busy Madison Avenue 
Erie and Ontario Streets which cost M1 


would have 


betwee! 


Miniger and his asso 
ciates $1,500,000 in 
1929, When the stock 
market 
the project to a halt 


crash called 


30° small properties, 
some unimproved and 
since become parking 
lots, had been bought. 
On these 
the Miniger interests 


propert ies 


now suffer a_ large 





annual loss. 


Toledo 


“Converting the 
site to a parking lot 
area Was not the result of a studied policy,” 
explains Louis H. Gould, the company’s 
real estate manager. ‘‘ During the months 
while we were acquiring land for the build 
ing site a parking station man offered us 
small rentals on these vacant properties and 
we took his proposition, little dreaming at 
the time that the would 
continue for years. We razed some of the 


arrangement 


buildings we bought and those which were 
in good condition we kept occupied on 
month-to-month leases.”’ The income from 
all the properties of the site is $750 a month, 
while the taxes alone amount to $1,500 a 
month. “‘Some day we may build a two 
story building covering the whole area,” 
says Mr. Gould. “ By so doing we figure we 
could cut our annual loss from $50,000 to 
about $20,000, but we can see no way to 
turn our investment into a profitable one 
for many years to come.” 


Some of 1929's plans, bettered or judi 
ciously revised, may yet be realized, but 
for the most part they are dead. New plans 
will take their place. Office building is going 
ahead. Right now Indianapolis is hearing 
men rip up its historic old Denison Hote! 
and there are plans to build an ultra-modert 
skyscraper on the site next year. Economi 
planners have long talked about decentrali 
zation, and perhaps a measure of it will b 
forthcoming. But there will be faster and 
better means of transportation to offset the 
hegira. Companies will always seek offices 
near their corporate kith and there wil! 
have to be tall buildings to accommodat« 
them. While 1929’s dinosaural eggs may be 
forgotten, the forces which created then 
have not yet disappeared. 
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FUNDAMENTAL BASES OF VALUE 


which the assessor could use to aid in appraisals; an article by John E. 


Burton of the Institute for Economic Research. 


Tur entire recovery program has grown to such propor- 
tions that the problems of the real estate taxpayer must 
share the center of the stage of public attention and or- 
ganized efforts to seek relief. Since the financing of the 
Federal Government and its recovery program cannot 
fall as a direct tax upon real property, the real estate 
taxpayers’ problems are closely linked with State and 
local conditions. Even here, it is possible to point out 
the local governments as the chief contributors to their 
admitted grievous burden. 

Public attention has by no means abandoned the 
problem of local taxation, but rather has been forced to 
encompass many other problems. With practically all 
the large cities finding themselves in situations com- 
parable to the widely flaunted condition of Chicago, and 
many smaller cities actually being in the hands of ‘‘re- 
ceivers,’ real estate taxes have ceased to attract atten- 
tion just because of their being a burden to the owners of 
real estate, and have become a matter of vital concern to 
all society. The inability of real estate to meet the tax 
bills placed upon its owners as their compulsory contribu- 
tion toward the maintenance of government now reaches 
deeper than the pocket of the owner who was for a while 
able to scrape together the necessary amount. 

The efforts to find a solution to the problem have fol- 
lowed two channels; governmental retrenchment and the 
tapping of other sources of revenue, either to afford a 
reduction in real estate taxes or to stop a further increase 
in their burden. There have been notable examples of the 
former method, but with all of the curbing of govern- 
mental extravagance, elimination of superfluous serv- 
ices, consolidation and reallocation of governmental 
functions, etc., there is a limit to which the retrenchment 
may go without impairing services to such an extent as to 
create as much or more economic and social chaos than 
now exists. Many budget cuts have called or will call 
for large appropriations to repair the damage which they 
have caused. Many groups are realizing this situation and 
are directing their attention toward a broadening of the 
source of revenue, rather than expecting any substantial 
relief from retrenchment. There are conspicuous cases 
where economies can be obtained, but for those econo- 
mies there are countless services which should be per- 
formed, and must be performed if we are to expect the 
continuance of social progress. The position taken by the 
National Education Association and other teachers’ or- 
ganizations is to be strongly commended, but the prob- 
lems cannot be treated here and now. 

In the case of the imposition of new taxes, the latest 
available data from the Financial Statistics of Cities would 
not indicate that much relief has been as yet afforded to 
real estate. In 1931 the general property tax yielded 
66 per cent of the total revenues of those cities having a 
population over 30,000. This represents some relative 
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relief from the 79 per cent of 1910, but no perceptible 
change from the 67 per cent of 1918 and the 64 per cent 
of 1928. The base of the general property tax is composed 
of approximately 85 per cent real estate, which means 
that over half of the total revenues from all sources for 
these cities comes from real property. 

The Financial Statistics of States for the year 1931 
indicates that 16 per cent of their total revenues came 
from the general property tax, while in 1928, 20° per 
cent had been received from this source. It is significant 
to note the trend of State revenues away from the general 
property tax, but then, this is but a small field for reliet 
to real estate, for the local taxes amount to 15 or 20 
times the State impositions. 

It is no consolation to the taxpayer to remind him that 
he permitted and, in many cases, demanded that govern 
mental services and expenditures rise to their present 
level. Taxes were a matter of little concern during the 
prosperous era which preceded the present depression, 
in fact, they were scarcely considered as factors in the 
cost or production. The impinging effects of the depres 
sion, however, have clearly demonstrated a_ principle 
which should not soon be forgotten, that is, that govern 
mental costs cannot be reduced in anywhere near the 
time or proportion which can be accomplished in other 
fields of expenditure. Production may be curtailed, 
salaries reduced, employes dismissed, and so on, ovet 
night, so to speak, but those taxes measured in terms of 
property holdings are imbued with a pernicious lagging 
tendency. 

It is unkind, and perhaps beside the point at the 
present time, to stress the fact that considerable contribu- 
tions to the present economic instability of the country 
came from misdirected policies or complete lack of any 
direction in the field of real estate. If it were possible to 
look upon the thousands of farms which were cut into 
millions of lots during the past decade as so situated as 
to be absorbed by the demand for more urban space, it is 
easily conceivable that there would be no need for more 
subdivisions for many decades. The fact that many 
subdivisions were developed without regard for actual 
utilization makes the picture even more depressing. It 
is doubtful that the monumental edifices which distort 
the skylines of American cities will ever materialize as 
economic additions to society. It is probable that they 
will continue as thorns in the side of those developments 
which were built for use rather than glory. 

The above recitation of the real estate taxpayer's 
grief is a duplication of similar utterances this country 
over, and has only been forced upon the reader as a 
background for the problem at hand: What powers are 
vested in the assessor to bring relief to real estate? The 
writer has heard every imaginable claim hurled at the 
assessor. Through his office he should reduce public 
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When you specify A.P.W. Onliwon Washroom 
Service. Because the modern, sanitary and 
serviceable A.P.W. Onliwon Towels and Toilet 
Tissue are exactly what your clients’ tenants 
will need and prefer. That’s why A.P.W. Onlli- 
won Towels and Toilet Tissue are installed in 
more buildings than any other washroom ser- 
vice on the market today. A.P.W. Onliwon is 
not only the most popular washroom service but 
it also is most economical. Investigate and you 
will find that the attractive and hygienic A.P.W. 
Onliwon Cabinets and Fixtures will add to the 
appearance of new washrooms or spruce up old 





ones—increase the rental values of buildings. 
Write now for the complete Catalogue of A.P.W. 
Cabinets and Fixtures. You will find it a real 
help in making up specifications and in giving 
your clients exactly what they need and expect 
in the way of a satisfactory and guaranteed 
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expenditures, curb extravagance and graft, introduce an 
income tax, consolidate overlapping tax jurisdictions, 
rewrite the Constitution, and fire the deputy water 
commissioner. Beneath the pile of such pathetic and 
humorous expectations of his office, the assessor has but one 
duty to perform. Upon a given date he must provide an 
assessment roll, from which is determined each property 
owner's contribution toward the support of his govern- 
ment. However the Constitution or statutes may read, it 
is the assessor's duty to provide the market value of 
property as of the tax date. 

The common method of determination of value for 
tax purposes is by summation appraisal, the adding 
together of land value and the reproduction cost of the 
building reduced by the amount of depreciation because 
of actual wear and tear and the amount of utility lost 
because of economic factors known as _ obsolescence. 
This is the avowed method followed by assessors who 
proceed in a manner which merits being called a system. 
The National Association of Real Estate Boards in their 
meeting at Washington, D. C., in January, 1933, adopted 
a national program for real estate tax relief. One of the 
six proposals contained in that program concerned the 
use of income or annual use value as a means of determin- 
ing value for purposes of taxation. 

One can agree with the National Association’s state- 
ment that, “within the last ten years, and very rapidly 
within the last six years, there has taken place a notable 
growth in our understanding of the principles essential 
for sound real estate appraisal. There has taken place in 
that period a real consolidation of thought as to what 
those essentials are. Real estate appraisal has become a 
distinct profession.’’ However, the gulf between the 
assessor and the professional appraiser, is not so much the 
result of antiquity on the part of the assessor, as it is a 
result of certain definite circumstances. Fundamentally, 
there should be no distinction between the methods of 
the assessor and the appraiser, for the assessor is an 
appraiser for purposes of taxation, but in actual practice 
a difference does exist. The assessor must appraise all 
taxable property in his jurisdiction in a short period of 
time, and in view of the situations and circumstances 
which have grown up in the United States, such a whole- 
sale appraisal is practically bound to a system wherein 
standard units are employed and which follows indexes 
which are reasonably easy of ascertainment. 

The concept of annual value is as yet unfamiliar to 
American thought and institutions, and the American 
mind is not yet prepared for a transition from the concept 
of capital value to that of annual value. In the field of 
taxation there will have to be a substantial revision of 
laws and systems before it will be possible to use income 
as a direct index of the ability of property to pay taxes. 
The real estate and farm groups who now champion this 
method of value measurement are to be commended for 
their stand and continued effort to bring about the reali- 
zation of the concept. The acceptance and the under- 
standing of the fundamental basis of value is necessary 
for the injection of reason into the field of real estate 
values for taxation and all other purposes. 

While the fundamentals of value are being grasped by 
the American public, there is an immediate step which 
can be taken to afford one source of relief for the real 
estate tax burden and at the same time hasten a realli- 

(Continued on page 32) 
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Can these two pictures be of the same house? 


They are... thanks to the architect. 





AND APPEARANCE UP 


USE AN ARCHITECT 


, TOOK more than the wave of a magic wand to 
transform this General Grant cigar box. Mr. L. F. 
Corwith, owner of this house in Hempstead, New 
York, despaired of ever making it attractive, live- 
ible. But a trained eye saw its possibilities and 
\rchitect Lawrence C. Licht set to work, produced 
this seemingly miraculous change. @€& Now when 
prices of materials are still low is the time to re- 


model or build. Keep your total costs low by using 
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the services of an architect. The mistakes he will 


help you avoid will more than pay his modest fee. 
THE ARCHITECTURAL 
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THe ARCHITECTURAL Forum is publishing these advertisements in the interests of 
America’s trained architects. For forty-one years Tue ArcurrecturnaL Forum has 
been serving architects. And architects have shown their appreciation. For many 
Now 
it is also winning enthusiastic readers among top flight building men other thar 
architects through its special new section, Burtpinc Money. 


years every survey has shown it the first choice magazine of leading architects 
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FUNDAMENTAL BASES OF VALUE 
(Continued from page 28 


zation of the true basis of value. The prevalent conception 
of value is predicated upon the cost of production, with 
a profound weakness in the understanding of those factors 
which cause this cost to differ from value. The cost of 
production determines value only in so far as it limits 
the supply of the objects produced. The summation 
method of appraisal carries the potential possibility of 
giving treatment to those factors which cause inequitable 
reproduction-cost appraisals, and the insistence upon the 
development of those possibilities will not only assist in 
rectifying existing errors, but will bring closer the ulti- 
mate goal of a determination of value upon fundamental 
bases. 

While the summation method of appraisal is the asses- 
sor’s established approach to taxable values, substantial 
relief exists through a better administration of that 
method. The method calls for the separate appraisal of 
the land and building. This does not recognize the eco- 
nomic unity existing between a parcel of land and its 
improvement, but this incongruity is the result of the 
same conditions as make it impracticable for the assessor 
to appraise immediately upon the basis of income. In 
the case of the land, the appraisal rests upon the determi- 
nation of unit values which can be translated into the 
value of a particular parcel when combined with the 
factors of frontage and depth. These unit values are 
largely the result of sale prices, and are determined by 
the assessor's deputies, or, in cases like Chicago, by 
district committees of real estate men who are familiar 
with the conditions in their respective districts. Extreme 
care and caution must be exercised in preparing these 
unit values, for the major part of an equitable land 
assessment rests upon them. 

Particular caution must be exercised, especially in 
times such as the present, to be sure that the unit values 
do not exceed the actual level of value. The assessors are 
under extreme pressure to hold up the level of their 
assessments so that the legal restrictions regarding bonded 
indebtedness will not be violated. This situation is further 
aggravated by the constitutional and statutory provisions 
in certain States which specifically limit the tax on 
property. Equal pressure must be brought to bear by 
the taxpavers to insure the movement of land assessments 
in conformity with the trend of land value. Such efforts 
on the part of the taxpayers, if well directed, will secure 
results, for the assessors are usually as well informed on 
the general rise and fall of land values as are the members 
of the real estate profession. 

In addition to the caution which must be exercised 
because of the aggregate trend of land value, the prepara- 
tion of the unit land values is confounded by the rapid 
shift of land use districts. The vagaries and whims of the 
human mind, which have existed since our race began, 
when assisted by the tremendous development of public 
improvements, such as has been experienced in the past 
decade, make land values a highly volatile subject. It 
is a matter of theoretical distinction whether buildings 
may create land value or are but a fruition of a potential 
value which already existed, but it is a proved fact that 
they can destroy value. It is food for thought to consider 
whether New York ** Empire States”’ and “ Radio Cities,”’ 
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Cleveland ‘‘ Terminal Towers” and Chicago ‘* Mercha: 
dise Marts,”’ et al., may not destroy more existing val 
than is added by their birth. : 

As indicated above, the unit value is but the fir E 
step in the assessment of a parcel of land. This unit 
usually the value of a strip of land one foot wide and « 
standard depth, and is applicable to the center portio 
of a block. A depth table is used for the determinati: 
of the assessment of lots which are shorter or deeper tha 
the standard depth, and a corner influence table is uss 
to determine the increased value of a lot on a corner ov 
one of equal size in the center of the block. 

In the building appraisal, as in the land appraisal, 
standard units are employed. It is customary to us 
reproduction cost as an initial index of value, and the ney 
reproduction cost of a building is determined by multi 
plying its cubic or square foot content by the unit cost, 
as determined in typical cases by committees of contra 
tors and architects. In periods of rapidly rising or falling 
prices it is necessary that these unit costs receive close 
consideration, or else the assumption upon which the 
procedure is based will be violated. 

The new reproduction cost is but a starting point in 
building assessment procedure, a point from which many 
steps have to be taken. In the first place, a portion of 
that reproduction cost has usually been used up and 
enjoyed by the physical wear and tear of use and age, 
which necessitates the application of the factor of depre- 
ciation. This adjustment does not cover all factors which 
may cause the cost of production of a building to differ 
from its value, for no recognition has been given those 
economic factors known as obsolescence. One of the rea- 
sons for present assessment inequalities is found in the 
assessor's lack of recognition of these factors. The problem 
of obsolescence has been treated at length by the writer 
in the Journal of Land and Public Utility Economics tor 
May, 1933, so that for the present it will suffice to point 
out a manner in which the assessor may cope with the 
problem. 

The treatment of obsolescence does not lend itself to 
the mechanical methods followed in the determination 
of the reproduction cost of a building, but calls for con- 
siderable knowledge of the causes and effects of the 
phenomenon, and an intelligent application of this 
knowledge. The average field man from an assessor's 
office is totally unequipped to determine the amount 
by which the depreciated reproduction cost of a building 
should be further reduced because of obsolescence. 

There are two recognized forms of obsolescence, that 
is, ‘“‘normal’’ and ‘extraordinary,’ the former being 
that form of obsolescence which gradually accumulates 
because of the normal, regular improvement in the art o! 
building construction, a form of obsolescence which is 
expected and is in proportion to the degree of progressiv' 
building experienced in any community. On the othe 
hand, the building may lose value suddenly and unexpect 
edly, under extraordinary conditions, conditions whic! 
were unforeseen at the time of the erection of the build 
ing. Certain conditions cause either gradual obsolescenc: 
or this sudden obsolescence, the distinction being bu 
a matter of time. 

In general, the gradual type of obsolescence will aris 
because of the internal conditions of buildings in com 
petition with others, but even here styles involving mor 

(Continued on page 34) 
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ROCKEFELLER CENTER 


Owners: Rockefeller Center, Inc. 
Architects: Reinhard and _  Hof- 
meister; Corbett, Harrison and 
MacMurray; Hood and Fouilhoux. 
Managers: Todd, Robertson, Todd 
Engineering Corporation; Todd and 
Brown, Ine. 

Buildings Nos. 1 and 9, 49th to 50th 
Streets at Sixth Ave. Genl. Cont.: 
Hegeman-Harris Co., Inc. Barrett 
Roofs and Waterproofing applied by 
luttle Roofing Company. 


Plaza, 49th to 50th Streets. Genl. 
Cont.: Hegeman-Harris Co., Ine. 
Barrett Waterproofing applied by 
luttle Roofing Company. 

Building No. 2 (La Maison Fran- 
caise, under construction). Genl. 
Cont.: Barr, lrons and Lane, Inc. 
Barrett Roofing and Waterproofing. 
Cont.: Tuttle Roofing Company. 


Building No. 3 (British Empire 
Building) and Promenade. Genl. 
Cont.: Barr, Irons and Lane. Inc. 
Barrett Roofs and Waterproofing 
applied by Tuttle Roofing Company. 
Building No. 8, Theater, 48th to 
49th Streets at Sixth Ave. Genl. 
Cont.: Barr, Irons and Lane, Inc. 
Barrett Roofs and Waterproofing 
applied by Tuttle Roofing Company. 
ill firms of New York City. 


A MARK OF QUALITY SINCE 1854 





McLaughlin Aerial Surveys 


on TOP and UNDERGROUND 


at ROCKEFELL 


GREAT monument to a great leader and a 

great industry, Rockefeller Center is built to 
endure. It is small wonder, therefore, that more 
than 154,000 square feet of Barrett Roofs and 
160,000 feet of Barrett Waterproofing were em- 
ployed in its construction. 


The most exacting buyers in this country — the 
leading building owners, architects and engineers 
— each year confirm and re-endorse the value of 
Barrett Roofs and Barrett Waterproofing. In these 
time-tested and time-proved materials they are 


ER CENTER... 


assured a degree of certainty in performance 
that finds few parallels in the building industry. 
Barrett Approved Roofers are qualified by experi- 
ence and reputation to assist architects in any 
roofing or waterproofing undertaking. Consult 
with them or with us. 


THE BARRETT COMPANY 
40 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 


2800 So. Sacramento Ave. Birmingham 
Chicago, Hlinois Alabama 


In Canada: The Barrett Co., Ltd., 5551 St. Hubert St... Montreal, P. Q. 





THE GREATEST 
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FUNDAMENTAL BASES OF VALUE 


(Continued from page 32) 


efficient layout and operation may change so radically 
that it is impossible to look upon the occurrence as 
gradual or normal. In addition to radical changes in 
stvle of buildings, the growth and shift of land use dis- 
tricts cause this extraordinary type of obsolescence. 
Such growth and shifting have been normally expected, 
but they cannot be taken as normal action upon build- 
ings, because of the inability of man to anticipate accu- 
rately the direction of such movements and to translate 
the movement into the effect upon the buildings. 

It is difficult to set up depreciation tables which are 
not confounded with an element of obsolescence, because 
but few classes of buildings in American cities have been 
allowed to live out their complete physical life. Because 
of this, annual building life ratios based upon probable 
useful life are more reliable than those based upon 
physical existence. Life ratios based upon probable 
useful life of buildings include the effect of physical 
wear and tear, or depreciation, and the effect of obsoles- 
cence. They should become the assessor’s working factor 
between reproduction cost of buildings and the value 
as affected by physical and economic factors. The extent 
to which the economic factors would be covered by the 
ratio depends upon the make-up of the experience table 
of building life. The age of every demolished structure 
could be averaged by type to give an average life ratio 
for the various building classifications, but the ratio 
would be vitiated by the inclusion of those cases wherein 
the building was demolished because of extraordinary 
obsolescence. This kind of obsolescence should not enter 
into the experience table, since it would cause the ratio 
to be based upon an average including haphazard and 
unpredictable occurrences. Cases of building demolition 
because of depreciation and normal obsolescence, how- 
ever, are data which will give a reliable and typical 
average. The author fully realizes that there may be 
cases where the distinction between normal and extraor- 
dinary factors of obsolescence may become a matter of 
splitting hairs, but if such is the situation it will matter 
little into which category they fall. 

Sufficient actual experience of building life exists to 
enable an assessor to set up normal, probable-useful- 
life tables for the various classes of buildings in his tax 
jurisdiction. It is natural that the data should change 
with time, but so should the experience table, and by 
keeping such information up-to-date the assessor would 
have the most reliable forecast of the probable useful 
life of various kinds of buildings under normal conditions. 

Extraordinary obsolescence is a phenomenon which 
is ascertainable with reasonable accuracy by observation, 
and can be allocated to particular types of buildings or 
to particular use districts. If a radical change occurs in 
the style and construction of a certain kind of building, 
evidence has been presented which indicates that that 
type of building will lose value more rapidly than has 
been provided for by the assessor in his normal probable- 
useful-life estimates, and he will have to adjust the 
appraisal accordingly. The same will be true in the case 
of change of character of a use district. If the district 
is moving toward a higher use and the existing buildings 
will not accommodate this use, their life will be materially 
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reduced. If the character of the district degenerates and 
the buildings must be removed, the treatment should be 
the same; however, it may be possible for the building: 


to continue in existence and render just as adequate and 
efficient service as any other structure would be able t 
provide, in which case the income productivity and not 
the life of the building would be reduced, which would 
necessitate a new value base, and in all probability 
new probable-useful-life classification for the building: 
thus affected. 

Extraordinary obsolescence because of radical type and 
construction changes can be ‘“‘spotted’’ in the assessor’s 
jurisdiction, and that arising because of use district 
changes can be ‘‘mapped.”’ The zoning maps of a city 
present one check upon the standard uses for different 
districts, but cannot be relied upon as the only means, 
because changes may occur within one zoned area. 
These character changes are evident, however, and can 
be laid out on a map with a reasonable degree of accuracy. 

The above suggestions are relative to the segregation 
of the external evidence of extraordinary obsolescence. 
The measurement of this phenomenon is another matter. 
Extraordinary obsolescence arises because of the failure 
of a structure to meet an established standard, and this 
failure can be measured in terms of an income differential. 
Particular caution has to be taken in the use of the in- 
come data, but then, the same is true for all assessment 
and appraisal work and should not be a deterring factor. 
In those cases where extraordinary obsolescence must be 
measured in relation to time, the common effects of 
price-level changes and other general conditions must be 
eliminated from the income data. Where extraordinary 
obsolescence may be measured at a given instant of 
time by comparative methods, the adjustment for general 
conditions is not necessary. There may be a question con- 
cerning the use of net or gross income as a base for deter- 
mining the extent of extraordinary obsolescence. Net 
income may be regulated by so many factors other than 
those of obsolescence that it may be difficult to separate 
the effective from the non-effective factors. Gross income 
per unit of rentable space would seem to be the equitable 
base to follow. It is not necessary for the assessor to 
examine each building which may be affected by obsoles- 
cence, but averages can be established by the use of 
sample cases which will serve as control figures for types 
of buildings affected or for buildings in the districts 
affected. That obsolescence which arises from internal 
conditions of a single building has to be considered as an 
individual case. In general, they are so few that it is quite 
possible to give them separate consideration. 

The above discussion has been concerned, in general, 
with the possibilities of gaining some relief for real estate 
through the assessment administration, and particularly 
with the possibility of improving the present method of 
appraisal for tax purposes so that the ad valorem tax upon 
real property may be measured according to fundamental 
bases of value. While it was not discussed at length in 
this article, the existing disproportionate share of revenut 
which is raised from property must be shifted by a 
broadening of the base of revenue sources. The burden 
must be spread if the institution of private property is t 
remain intact, and if recovery is to be hoped for in the 
present chaotic real estate situation. The condition no 
longer concerns only the real estate owner but threatens 
as well to wreck the necessary services of the Government 
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NEW DEAN, NEW CURRICULUM 


a 

RACTICING architects have long com 
plained about the impractical instruction 
methods current in U. S. architectural 
schools. Emphasis, it has been repeatedly 
said, is too strong on design, too weak on 
construction and finance. 

Last month the School of Architecture 
at Columbia University announced its 
intention of changing all that, and an- 
nounced simultaneously the appointment 
of Prof. Joseph Hudnut as acting dean for 
1933-34 in place of Dean William A. Boring, 
away on his sabbatical vacation. 

Said the new acting dean: “The most 
interesting changes... relate to the 
course in building construction. The in- 
struction, in charge of Prof. Harold V. 
Walsh, will include not only the basic 
technique of timber, masonry and _ steel 
structures and their mechanical equipment, 
but also an introduction to the business of 
architecture: to contracts, financial set-ups, 
insurance, liens, trade unions, building 
codes, and the organization of building 
operations. 

“Equally interesting are the changes in 
the course in design, in charge of Prof. 
Lemuel C. Dillenback. The problem method 
will, of course, be continued, but an effort 
will be made to present the problems in a 
more carefully related and_ progressive 
sequence. This sequence will include a 
greater number of practical problems such 
as an architect might actually meet in 
practice.” 

Born in Grand Rapids, Dean Hudnut 
received his architectural education at 
Michigan, Harvard and Columbia. One- 
time head of Virginia's fine arts school, he 
has been at Columbia since 1926. Churches 
and residences were his forte in practice. 


\T HARVARD 


ry 

| HE School of Architecture at Harvard 
struck at another weakness in architectural 
education when it announced last month 
that all students of architecture and land- 
scape architecture would be required to 
complete a course in regional and city 
lanning. 

Assistant Professor Howard K. Menhinick 
{ the Harvard School of City Planning will 
direct the course, which will include lectures 
vy John Ihlder, director of the Pittsburgh 
‘lousing Association; Edward M. Bassett, 
ne-time U. S. Representative and chair- 
nan of New York's Heights of Buildings 
‘ommission; Alfred Bettman, president of 





Vajestic 


ACTING DEAN HUDNUT 


He promised a new deal 


the National Conference on City Planning; 
Jay Downer, chief engineer of the West- 
chester County Park Commission; Charles 
W. Eliot II, executive member of the PWA 
National Planning Board; and Harold S. 
Buttenheim, editor of The American City. 


JOBS 


Newswortny jobs loomed last month in: 

Dallas, Tex., where the National Archi- 
tectural and Engineering Corp. planned to 
convert 6,000 acres of recently reclaimed 
land from Trinity River bottom into 1,500 
two-acre city farms at a cost of $5,500,000. 
Besides parks, swimming pools, golf course, 
commercial buildings, transportation facil- 
ities to downtown Dallas, and the necessary 
utilities, the project will include a plant 
to utilize the egg production of the com- 
munity. 

St. Louis, where Klipstein & Rathmann, 
architects, were informed by the Treasury 
Department that bids for their $4,000,000 
post office would be taken early in No- 
vember. 

Princeton, N. J., where Sherley W. 
Morgan, head of Princeton University’s 
School of Architecture, awarded a $300,000 
contract for the construction of the West- 
minster Choir School, the only school in 
the country exclusively devoted to the 
training of “ministers of music.” 

Pittsburgh, where $5,000,000 will prob- 
ably be spent by the Western Pennsylvania 
Exposition Society for a 12-story building 
to house a_ 14,000-capacity auditorium, 
dance hall, skating rink, exhibition space, 
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pier into river, and an extensive indoot 
parking area. 

Kansas City, Mo., where A. H. Gentry 
and Hoit, Price & Barnes, architects, asked 
bids on the $4,500,000 city auditorium 

Augusta, Ga., where the hearts of F. A. 
Hazard, W. Irwin, Scroggs & Ewing, .\. 
Brian Merry, and C. B. Thompson, all 
architects, were gladdened by news from 
Washington that the PWA had allotted 
money for a school for each in a $710,000 
appropriation for Augusta. 

Dayton, O., where Kenneth Butler, 
architect, awarded contracts for the first 
Dayton Homestead Unit sponsored by 
Economist Ralph Borsodi. (See THE 
ARCHITECTURAL ForuM, July, 1933, page 
78.) 


BRITISH AGE LIMIET 


nn 
| HE Government has decided that archi 
tects of more than fifty-five are too old to 
compete in designing the $10,000,000 office 
block to be built in Whitehall, center of the 
United Kingdom's administration. 

“The reason given is that the work will 
take several years and the Government 
fears that an architect more than fifty-five 
might die before it is completed.” 

So read a cable dispatch from London last 
month that set many to thinking of the 
U.S. architects who would be eliminated if 
such a restriction were imposed here. 


UNITED DETROIT 


ry. 

| O AVOID building ‘‘all over the lot”? with 
funds supplied through PWA, the architects 
and engineers of Detroit have organized. 
Represented by a board of directors of 
twenty architects, five engineers, and one 
city planner, it is the intention of the group 
to obtain as much work as possible and to 
direct it into proper channels. 

In a statement issued by H. Augustus 
O'Dell, temporary chairman of the board, 
he charged that past public works in 
Detroit had been executed with “a lack of 
vision and no breadth of plan,’’ and that 
the ‘architecture, in many cases, had been 
mediocre.” 

Architectural firms represented on the 
board include Clair W. Ditchy, Robert O. 
Derrick, Inc., Harley & Ellington, Inc., 
Talmage C. Hughes, Albert Kahn, Inc., 
Malcolmson & Higginbotham & Trout, 
Richard H. Marr, George D. Mason & Co., 
Maul & Lentz, Andrew R. Morison, O' Dell 
& Rowland, Eliel Saarinen, Smith, Hinch 
man & Grylls, and Sukert & Cordner 
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“Every child, 
younger and older, 
deserves a bathroom 
of his own” 





Stockton lavatory—Dental lavatory—Viceroy tub. 


(Notice towel bars and grip rail.) 


THE CHILDREN’S BATHROOM 
by Kohler 


ARCHITECTS gunning for new ideas will find the Chil- 
dren’s Bathroom a good example of what can be done 
when originality is combined with common selling-sense. 

This bathroom was first exhibited in the Kohler Build- 
ing at the World’s Fair, and there aroused much favor- 
able comment. Parents of younger and older children 
alike were impressed with the advantages of separate 
bathrooms for the children. 

The practical merit of this installation is that fixtures 
are all adult-sized. Benches are removed as the child 
grows taller. 

Right now, there are thousands of homes throughout 
the country where an installation such as this would save 
household commotion, contribute to the practical educa- 
tion of the children, and be a welcome addition to their 
training in health and sanitation. 

Kohler makes a wide variety of tubs, lavatories and 
toilets suited for such a purpose. All are Kohler quality 
throughout—from smooth, clear surfaces to hidden work- 
ing parts. The Kohler trade-mark on each piece is your 
guarantee, and your client’s, that every fixture and fitting 
is trustworthy. 

For further information about this or any 
other Kohler product, write to Kohler Co. 
Founded 1873. Kohler, Wis. Shipping Point, 
Sheboygan, Wis. 
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KOHLER of KOHLER 
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FORD STUDIES SLUMS 


r 
Due architectural profession has few more philanthropi 
few more altruistic men than I. N. Phelps-Stokes of New York. 
A member of the State Tenement House Commission which i: 
1900 made laudable building reforms, he has ever since that 
time been active 
in improving 
slum conditions 
in the city. His 
latest venture is 
the setting aside 
of a sizable sum 
from™the Phelps- 
Stokes Fund to 
make a ‘‘compre- 
hensive and in- 
tensive study 
of slums and 
blighted areas, 
their causes, 
prevention, elim- 
ination and con- 
version for 
proper housing or 
other uses.’’ To 
head up the sur- 
vey he has named 
Dr. James Ford, 


famed Harvard 





sociologist, and 
brother of the 
late city planner 
George Ford. To assist him, Dr. Ford picked George N. 
Thompson, until recently Assistant Chief of the Division of 
Building and Housing of the U. S. Bureau of Standards. 
Headquarters have been set up in New York’s architectural 
center, 101 Park Avenue. 

Work has already been begun, and will be continued for 
eighteen months. Among the problems to be studied are (1) 
the relative roles (if any) of the Municipal, State and Federal 
governments to slum elimination and new housing; (2) the 
various methods of land acquisition and of demolition includ- 


Harris Ewing 


Research Director Ford 


ing an examination of the constitutional, legal, economic and 
practical aspects of the problem; (3) the functions and relative 
advantages of limited dividend housing companies and 
commercial forms of housing development. 


DEATHS 


’ 

( 4HARLES A. PLATT, New York architect, artist, in Cornish, 
N. H., September 14. (See page 17 for a tribute to Mr. Platt 
by Royal Cortissoz, art critic for the New York Herald- 
Tribune.) 

Harry L. Russell, 65, New Jersey architect, of a heart 
attack in the lobby of the Architects Building, New York, 
September Pty 

Clement E. Chase, 45, bridge engineer, member of the firm 
of Modjeski, Masters & Chase, New York, in Philadelphia, 
September 18, when he was swept by a gust of wind from a 
girder of his Delaware River Bridge to a waterfront street 120 
feet below. 


STOCK PLANS AND NRA 


A vorrep by the Columbus Chapter of the A.I.A., sent t 
every other chapter, and forwarded to General Hugh 5 
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Johnson, a resolution sought to restrain building material 
producers and distributors, contractors and magazine pub- 
lishers from “giving away or selling for a nominal sum al- 
leged plans,”’ ‘“‘plans and specifications,”” or other forms of 
substitution for architectural services. 

The resolution branded the distribution of stock plans as 
unfair practice, removing from architects a large part of their 
source of gainful employment. 


CLEVELAND HOUSING CONFERENCE 


Ocroser 25, 26 and 27 are the dates set for the National 
Conference on Low Cost Housing to be held in Cleveland 
under the auspices of the Cleveland Engineering Society. 
The general chairman of the Conference is Col. Elliott H. 


Whitlock. 
ICKES BOARD OF REVIEW 


r 

ho APPRAISE Public Works projects about which the regular 
PWA board might want advice, Administrator Harold L. 
Ickes named twelve experts to serve as a Technical Board of 
Review. It will also serve in a quasi-judicial capacity and 
hold open hearings on projects when public opposition de- 
velops and such hearings are required. 

Its membership, headed by Col. Carey H. Brown, includes 
David Cushman Coyle, Harrison Prescott Eddy, Walter 
Philip Henry, Malcolm Pirnie, Frederick Hall Fowler, Wesley 
Winans Horner, Richard Sutton Buck, Samuel Arnold 
Greeley, Clarence Addison Dykstra and Irving B. Crosby. 

It will consider projects which have been turned down by 
State Boards but which Deputy Administrator H. M. Waite 
thinks deserve another chance, projects which are protested 
against by outside agencies, whose protests are considered 
serious enough to warrant review, and projects which have 
been approved in principle, but which are so unusual in 
character or size as to warrant further review. 


PERSONALS 


Josern W. Hoover, architect, has opened an office at 605 
Starr Building, Pittsburgh, Pa., and would like to receive 
manufacturers’ catalogues. 

Carl Cornwell Tallman, architect, has removed his office 
from Williamsport, Pa., to 121 East Seneca St., Ithaca, N. Y. 

P. B. Kapp & D. E. Kennedy, architects, have removed 
their offices from the Leitzell Building to the Glennland Build- 
ing, State College, Pa., and would like to receive catalogues. 

Cross & Cross, architects, have removed their office from 
385 Madison Avenue to 515 Madison Avenue, New York. 

Albert E. Barnard, architect, 213 South Head Road, 
Bondi, N.S.W., Australia, would like to receive all manu- 
facturers’ catalogues pertaining to materials used in A Cen- 
tury of Progress Exposition. 

Vincent J. Miller, architect, has located his office at 201 
East Fifth Street, Plainfield, N. J. 


Wurts Bros. 


Model of house erhibited at Museum of Modern Art, New York, de- 
signed by William T. Priestley, while he was studying under Mies 
‘an der Rohe at Germany’s famed Bauhaus 
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George Washington High School, New ) ork City, built 
in 1926. Wm. H. Gompert, Architect; John F. Brady 
Co., General Contractor. 


Genasco Standard Trinidad Built-up Roof, and 
Genasco — Mastic used on stair-treads through- 
out the building, applied by Mastic Craftsmen, Inc. 


This modern High School 
has Genasco protection 


In keeping with the enduring character of 
this imposing building a Genasco Standard 
Trinidad Built-up Roof was specified  be- 
cause of its lasting protection and economy 
of upkeep. 

Long life and low maintenance cost are 
two cardinal points of a Genasco Standard 
Trinidad Built-up Roof which have won 
for it such widespread use on important 
buildings. 

For this roof is waterproofed and weather- 
sealed with Nature’s own product — Trini- 
dad Native Lake Asphalt — which cannot 
be equalled for resistance to water, wear, and 
weather by any manufactured compounds. 

It will pay to find out why leading archi- 
tects specify Genasco Standard Trinidad 
Built-up Roofs, and to look into their ree- 
ords of enduring service. 


Write for full information 


Philadelphia 
ee 


New York 


. , SWEET'S 
St. Louis 


S55! 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. 


tA hkde 
Chicago | eunatantae* } 


The Barber Asphalt Company 


Genasco 
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COPPER HOUSES 


Misra: houses and mass production are 


breath. 


usually spoken of in the same 


Recently, however, two experimental ef 


forts were made to free the thought of 


copper-clad_ residences from association 
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with factory fabrication. One was the house 
designed by William Van Alen for “ For- 
ward House”’ (see page 285) and the other 
Was a competition sponsored by the Copper 
& Brass Research Association among 
architectural students at Ohio State Uni- 
versity and architects of Columbus, Frank- 
lin County. 

First prize of $125 went to 
Oman, architects, for the 
directly below, and second prize of $75 to 
Walter E. Pettit, member of the 
same firm, for the house at the bottom of 


Pettit & 


house shown 
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the page. Designed to cost between $4,000 
and $5,000 with a cubical content including 
garage of not more than 13,500 cu. ft., the 
houses were as coppered as possible without 
damaging their artistic merit. 

The first prizewinner had a copper roof, 
upper walls of copper sheets with standing 
seam or narrow battens, and lower walls of 
colored copper sheets with plastic joints 
over insulating tile blocks. The second prize- 
winner was of pale green vitrocoted copper 
on insulating block, with a roof of flat 


seam soldered copper. 
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Air conditioning overcomes the harsh dryness of winter air, which im- 
perils health and comfort, and deteriorates furniture and equipment. 


BUILDING renovated today without air condi- 
A tioning will soon become obsolete again, be- 
cause the time is near when no building will be com- 
pletely modern without it. 


Air conditioning is no longer a luxury, but a busi- 
ness necessity. Merchants have witnessed its favor- 
able influence on sales—building managers have seen 
its welcome effect on rentals—both appreciate its 
commercial value. 


Tomorrow, air conditioning will be demanded 
by building owners and tenants alike. 


In smart, compact cabinets Westinghouse engi- 
neering has combined cooling and de-humidifying 
for summer—heating and humidifying for winter— 
circulation and air filtering the year ’round—a com- 
plete job of modern air conditioning. 


In single or multiple installations, Westinghouse 
air conditioners soon pay for themselves—attracting 





DESIRED TODAY .. 


DEMANDED 
TOMORROW 


and holding customers—raising efficiency standards. 
They require no expensive building alterations. 

Include air conditioning in your present modern- 
ization plans. Our dealer will be glad to help you in 
any way possible. In the meantime mail the coupon 
for attractive 16-page booklet. 
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Cabinets for floor mount- 
ing, both high and low 
types, are available in 
inlaid Micarta design 
(shown here) or in wal- 
nut finish (above). Sus- 
pended-type units are also 





supplied. 
SEND FOR BOOKLET 


VW E S T I N G H O U S E Wresingheuts Electric & Manufacturing Company 


oom 2-N—East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ELECTRIC o MANUFACTURING COMPANY Gentlemen: I want your booklet on Air Conditioning. 
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ELECTRIC HAND DRIERS 
TT 
Warn the installation of built-in electric 


hand driers in Graham, Anderson, Probst 


& White’s new Field Building in Chicago, 
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another type of equipment acknowledges 
the trend toward incorporating all mechani- 
cal equipment into the building structure. 
A typical washroom in that building is 
shown in the accompanying picture. 

Advantages claimed for the unit are 
definite savings in operation, and clean 
washrooms. Full information on the unit, 
known as San-Dri, is available from the 
Chicago Hardware Foundry Company, 
North Chicago, Ill. 


IMPROVED WATERPROOFING 


is ANNOUNCING a new waterproofing for 
mass concrete and mortar — Stearox ‘‘30”’ 
the manufacturers claim important ad- 
vantages, among them that the new product 
consists of 30 per cent stearic acid as op- 
posed to the usual 12% to 15 per cent. 
O. Anderegg, Portland ce- 
expert for the Mellon 
Institute, as to the effectiveness of stearic 


They quote F. 
ment research 
acid in waterproofing. ‘‘ Because it modi- 
fies the fundamental capillary properties of 
Portland cement,” Dr. Anderegg 
“and reduces its water requirement, and 
improves its workability, the stearic acid 


Says, 


type of integral waterproofing is believed 
to be the most effective and practical for 
concrete and mortar.”’ 

Using Stearox, the claim is made, only 
6 10 Ib. of waterproofing is needed per sack 
of cement as against 1% to 2 lbs. It is 
pointed out further that no alkalis, such as 


SHONNARD 


OTOR STAIRWAYS 


EQUIPPED WITH PATENTED 


LEVEL LANDINGS 


MANUFACTURED BY 


PETER CLARK, INc. 


540 West 30th Street 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Established 1905 
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ammonia or calcium, are used in processing 
the waterproofing. 

Full information is available from the 
manufacturers, The Master Builders Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio. The waterproofing 
is available in colors also, under the trade 
name of Omicron waterproofing. 


AUTOMATIC HUMIDIFIER 


On OF the new types of humidifiers, de- 
signed to fit on top of a cast iron radiator, 
to attach in the recess of a concealed radia- 
tor, or to fit within the bonnet of a warm air 





furnace, has been developed for automatic 
filling. The unit is connected to a water 
supply line, which releases water to the 
spray bulb only when it is needed. 

Its simplicity brings the cost down. The 
humidifier has been developed by the Bon- 
Air Radiator Company, Boston, Mass., from 
whom full explanation of its advantages 
may be had. 
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Specially Adapted to Building Construction Fields 
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For Sheet Metal Work — Recline, Spouting, Gutters, 
Heating, Ventilating and 
=~ Air Conditioning Systems 

















Keystone Copper Steel Galvanized She oe used in ventilating system of this mc odes rm and attractive School Building, Ve an Hornesville, N. Y. 
ERNEST SIBLEY, Architect, — Emit STEINHORST & SONS, Sheet Metal and Ventilating Contractors. 


A 
MERICAN MERICAN Steel Sheets serve an ite and growing list of 








Black Sheets 

Sonione Sante uses. For roofing and siding in industrial construction; for 

Enameling Sheets 4 : <i ; ‘ . 

Stee ast Senge Shoes gutters, spouting, flashings, metal lath, and similar uses in residential 

aivanneaie eets . . . . . * ¢ . . 

Heavy-Coated Sheets buildings; for ventilating and air-conditioning systems in great sky- 

Formed Roofing Products il : blic buildi ‘ . 3 

Siesta tar Meaaal Posnenes scrapers and public buildings; for molding, sash, trim and doors in 

Vin end Veras lates modern fireproof construction; for metal furniture, cabinets and 

Also USS STAINLESS and equipment for office and home, these sheets combine utility with 

Heat Resisting Steel Tet - B ‘ : : i 

Shoste end Light Plotes economy. Write nearest Sales Office for literature and information. 
_ fa % 
Mes _ AMERICAN SHEET and TIN PLATE COM PANY © f 
Ae aC hS General Offices: Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. ii | , i 





—— — DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: ———— —_—— 





CHICAGO, ILL. - The 208 So. La Sall eet Building DETROIT, MICH. - : Bub! Building PHILADELPHIA, PA Widener Building 

CINCINNATI, OHIO - - Union oTr rust Building New ORLEANS, La. - - 921 Canal Street PITTSBURGH, Pa. Frick Bui 

DENVER, COLO. - - First National Bank Building New YORK, N. Y. - - - 71 Broadway St. Lovts, Mo. M i Valley Tr B Z 
Pacific Coast Distridutors—Columbia Steel Company, San Francisco, California, Export Distridutors—United States Steel Products Company, New York, N. Y. 
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1 men did what boys shouldn't do 
they put their entire weight on a toilet stall 
door to test the strength of a Newton Pivot 


Check. 


Built to stand just such abuse, Newton 
Pivot Checks also eliminate slamming and 
noise and the consequent racking of partitions 
or cracking of frontals. 


Widely used in schools, hospitals and other 
public buildings where service is severe 
not to deaden noise, but to prevent it. Newton 
Pivot Checks are easily applied to all frontal 
slate, vitrolite, 


materials — marble, 


etc., with wood or metal doors. Write today 


glass, 


for bulletin and prices. 
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Standard for 1'4” frontals and 1%” 
doors. Can be furnished for other 
thicknesses of frontals and doors. 


C.H. NEWTON & CO. 


TWO FORTY SEVEN ATLANTIC AVENUE 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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RESIDENCE STEEL FRAMING 


N EARLY one hundred systems of steel frame construction for 
residences were figuratively pulled apart by the United States 
Steel Corporation to learn whether steel could be used in 
house building, and if so, how it could best be used. The re- 
sults of this important investigation are contained in a book 
recently issued, ‘Steel Framing for Small Residences.” 

Perhaps the most significant conclusion reached was the 
belief that the future development of steel in this field is 
likely to be in houses of individual, non-standardized design, 
as distinguished from the mass production house. 

From the construction systems studied, five were selected 
for presentation in the book, each having a different method 
of using steel members. For wall framing, two of the five 
employed angles, one channels and I-beams, one channels and 
angles, and one metal lumber. The weight of steel per sq. ft. 
of wall varied from 1.8 to 3.9 pounds. Brick and tile were used 
by two for the envelope of the building, stucco by another, 
brick and stucco by the fourth, and ferro-clad sheets under 
ferro-clad shingles by the fifth. For the floor framing, open 
web joists were used by two, I-beams by one, channels by 
another, and metal lumber by the fifth. The average weight of 
steel per room varied from 1.15 to 2.25 tons. 

Besides full information in photographs and details of each 
of the five systems, the book contains a thorough discussion of 
procedure in designing steel frame houses, beginning with a 
treatise on the basis of design, and including the typical steps 
well illustrated. 

The book also contains several pages of steel sections suit- 
able for residence framing, and complete tables of beam 
loads and stud or column loads. 

It is pointed out very carefully the important differences 
between designing steel for tier buildings and for residences. 
Some of these are indicated in the following table. 


FEATURE TIER BUILDINGS RESIDENCES 


Loading Dead exceeds live Live exceeds dead 


Bracing Effect of Ma- Disregarded in design Utilized in design 
terial Enveloping the 

Steel Framing 

Loads and reactions Loads and reactions 
considered individu- averaged 

ally 


Computation 


Vertical Members Columns, having low Studs, having high 
ratio of slenderness, ratio of slenderness 
continuous through during construction, 


several stories only one story high 


Horizontal Members Spandrels one panel Girts continuous 
long through several 
panels 


Floor Thickness Comparatively deep Shallow 


Floor Deflection Usually negligible Usually critical 


Somewhat elaborate Simple 


Derricks Man-power 


Fabrication 


Erection Medium 


With these differences in the design of the framework, 
many of which are along lines not to be found in current hand- 
books, the conclusion is reached that steel can be advan- 
tageously used with safety and economy in the construction 
of residences of any architectural style. It is emphasized that 
steel framing “will not shrink, is non-combustible, sanitary 
and rigid, resists the attack of insects, and can be made 
permanent.” 

Copies of the book can be obtained from any of the branch 
offices of the subsidiary companies of the United States Steel 
Corporation. 
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